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PUBLISHERS' PREFACE. 



\ HE Publishers of Aldeti^s Oxford Guide have been frequently asked by 
visitors and residents for a companion volume, which should supply, 
in a similarly attractive style, just the information concerning the 
places of interest in the neighbourhood which is constantly sought by 
cyclists, tourists, and all students of architecture and lovers of antiquarian 
research. This demand they are happy to be in a position to supply by the 
publication of the present little volume. It has been compiled from personal 
investigation by its author, who as a practical cyclist has himself visited all 
the various places described, and as an enthusiastic antiquarian will be 
enabled to impart to his readers such a zest for the study of the surrounding 
Churches, Castles, Manor Houses, &c., &c., as will add immensely to the 
enjoyment of their excursions. A careful perusal of the " Introduction" will 
greatly enhance the value and interest of the pages which follow. 

, At the end of the book will be found a new Map of the distiict, comprising 
every town and village described ; and many of the most interesting places are 
illustrated from photographs taken expressly for this work. Some of the 
illustrations are reproduced from original drawings and other sources by 
courteous permission which the publishers gratefully acknowledge. 

It is hoped that this little book will be found of great service to the ever 
increasing number of cyclists and automobilists who need a handy guide to 
the interesting district of which Oxford forms the centre. Suggestions for 
improvements in future editions will be gladly welcomed. 

BocARDO Press, 

Oxford, May^ 1^04, 
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JntroDuctioiu 



R^^OMPARATIVELY few seem to be aware of the wealth of interest 

^^ centred in our village churches, and of the small amount of 

knowledge needed to enable them 

to participate in it. By the time of the 

Norman Conquest the barbarians who over- 
whelmed the Roman Empire had evolved 

from the buildings they saw a distinctive 

system of architecture, which is illustrated 

to a greater or less extent in many churches 

all over the country. Iffley Church, near 

Oxford (page 3), is a well-known example 

of a Norman village church retaining a 

considerable amount of original work. In 

the following three centuries the Gothic 

or Pointed style — the characteristic archi- 
tectural expression of the race to which 

we belong — was invented, developed and 

modified. And there are few village 

churches in this country which do not 

contain original work belonging to one or 

more of its divisions — the Early English, 

Decorated, and Perpendicular — with the 

transition stages between each. The 

existing walls and architectural features 

of these churches belong mainly to the 

thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Of the ninety-seven churches within ^^ helkn's, abingdon. . 

a fifteen-mile radius of Oxford described (Seep, bg.) 

in the following pages, there are fifty-seven containing original work ot 

the Norman period, seventy two of the Early English, eighty-three of the 
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Decorated, eighty-eight of the Perpendicular ; those belonging to the earlier 
date having as a rule features of all the periods. It is a common thing to find, 
for instance, a church with a doorway or two and a chancel arch of the 
Norman period ; sedilia, piscina, and" some windows of the Decorated ; and 
tower, roof, and other windows of the Perpendicular. The dust of many 
generations lies around, and the handiwork of those who lived during the 
three centuries in which a national architecture existed is to be seen in the 
building in which all have worshipped. Mediaeval architecture was so 
completely the expression of the spirit of the day, that buildings were altered, 
repaired, or added to in the style prevailing at the time. So that as a rule the 
older the church, the more complete the records afforded by its architectural 
features of the ages through which it has passed. Nor do these changes 
appear incongruous, for they are all developments of one idea. In fact a 
building containing every form of Gothic architecture is like a plant with buds 
at various stages together with full-blown flowers. Then again, the develop- 
ments are not merely artistic, but denote changes of thought. The building of 
chantries, the multiplication of altars as indicated by piscinae, the low-side 
windows for lepers, the rood screens, niches, holy-water stoups, hour-glasses, 
all mark interesting stages of such growth. 

The amount of knowledge required to give a real interest in these buildings 
is very slight, whilst the subject has its intricacies for the more enquiring and 
persevering student. To be able to say in what century an arch or a window 
or a doorway was built is generally within easy reach of any one, but to 
pronounce positively on the age of a moulding or to explain the alterations 
that have been made at various times is another matter. Moreover there are 
many collateral interests, such as old glass, tombs, effigies, armour, brasses, 
etc., all of which have their simple and their elaborate sides. 

Every one who will take the trouble to master the elements of the subject 
with the help of the A B C of Gothic Architecture* will find it a fascinating 
. study, which will afford him interest as long as he lives. The churches round 
Oxford represent what will be found not only in every part of Great Britain 
but throughout northern Europe. Every new locality is a new field of interest, 
and the lessons of the simple village churches prepare the way for a rare treat 

* Published (as. 6d.) by Messrs. Tames Parker & Co., Oxford, to whose kindness we are 
indebted for permission to reproduce several of the illustrations. 
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in the Cathedrals and Abbey Churches in this country and on the continent. 
And no one need be afraid of monotony, for although the science developed 
step by step with extraordinary similarity in various countries, there are still 
no two churches alike. Every locality has its type, and it is interesting to 
detect the workmanship of individuals and of schools. Then, again, the 
churches are accessible and can be examined at leisure and without constraint. 
In most cases the doors are unlocked, and where they are not, the key can be 
obtained at the parsonage or verger's cottage. It would be well if this 
consideration suggested a contribution to the alms-box, for nowhere else is so 
much pleasure given for nothing. In the rare cases of domestic houses 
containing features of interest the contrast will be felt. An order has to be 
obtained, privacy intruded on, a fee in some form or other paid, a considerable 
amount of inconvenience endured, or they must be passed by. 

And there is probably no place in the world where such a study can be 
entered on with greater advantage than in Oxford. The city itself contains 
abundant illustrations of every stage of mediaeval architecture, — St. Michael's 
tower of Saxon work, St. Peter-in-the-East and the Chapter House doorway 
at Christ Church of Norman, the Cathedral of the transition to the Gothic, 
St. Giles' Church of Early English, St. Mary Magdalene and the tower and 
spire of St. Mary's of the Decorated, New College Chapel and Magdalen 
tower of the Perpendicular periods. In fact the Cathedral spire, Merton 
Chapel windows, St. Mary's spire and New College Chapel claim to be, if net 
the first, very nearly the first examples of important developments in each 
style.* In addition to this there are abundant opportunities for the study of 
stained glass, brasses, monuments, etc. 

It must be understood that these churches invite our attention not merely 
because they are old and were built by our forefathers many generations ago, 
but because they represent the only form of national art that has ever existed 
or ever will exist. For three or four centuries the artistic sense of Western 
Christendom was devoted under the influence of the Church to architecture 
<and its accessories. The variety of circumstances which brought about the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, and the changes accompanying or produced 
by them, abolished once for all the possibility of any further development of the 

* All these buildings are well described and illustrated in Alden's Oxford Guide. 
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national art. With the revival of letters in the sixteenth century there grew 
up a taste for the classic styles of Greece and Rome, which were adopted as 
models by Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, and succeeding architects of the 
17th and i8th centuries. Our old English architecture, being thus superseded 
by a foreign importation, became arrested in its development and died a natural 
death. During the Victorian era there set in a strong revival of the mediaeval 
taste ; but our best modern architects have produced no new style : the most 
they can do is to reproduce with more or less fidelity the characteristics of 
bygone ages. The remains, therefore, of our national architecture from the 
Norman Conquest to the Reformation have an intrinsic value which cannot be 
overestimated. 

As objects of interest in exploring the country, in addition to the attractions 
of nature, the churches must take the chief place. But they are not the only 
ones. There are near Oxford, still used as roads, parts of a British road, the 
Icknield way (pp. in, 113, 189), of a Roman road, Akeman Street (pp. 61,63, 
122, 152, 160- 1 ), remains of a Roman villa (p. 63), the ruins of a famous 
Abbey (p. 88), the birth-places of kings (pp. 27, 50, 163), places associated 
with the Crusades (p. 7), with heroes of the French wars (p. 23), and leaders 
in the Wars of the Roses (pp. 120, 194). 

In the great Civil War of the seventeenth century Oxford was the Royal 
headquarters, and in many of its villages the hostile forces came into conflict. 
The monument on Chalgrove Field (p. 105) marks the spot where Hampden 
received his fatal wound. 

It will be found, of course, in the hundred rides described, that the same 
ground is constantly traversed and that several rides can often be combined in 
one. But those who have leisure will be wise if they confine their attention to 
one church at a time. Otherwise details are apt to become mixed and 
impressions to be blurred. All the descriptions have been written from notes 
made on the spot. But acknowledgments are thankfully made for valuable 
information gathered from Murray's Handbook^ Parker's Architectural Guide^ 
the journals of the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society^ the Dictionary 
of National Biography^ etc. In a short time the volumes of the Victoria 
County Histories will be published, when exhaustive details on every subject 
will be forthcoming. But it will not be a book for the pocket or the bicycle 
carrier, though invaluable in the library. H. T. I. 




ROUTE I. 

Iffley — Church Cowley — Sandford — Nuneham — Marsh 
Baldon — Toot Baldon — Dorchester — Wallingford — 
Bensington — Ewelme. 

[Can also be reached by omnibus from Broad Street, or by the towing-path 
from Folly Bridge, or by steamer on the river Isis in summer.] 

1^ EAVING Oxford by the famous *High ' with its six centuries 
jM. of architectural design on either side, churches, colleges, 
domestic and business houses, there could be no more suitable 
introduction to a series of excursions in which the study of 
architecture by existing examples will be a prominent feature. 

Carfax Tower (of the early Decorated period, recently altered) ; 
the skilfully-restored spire (c, 1290) of the University Church, 
than which no more beautiful example exists ; the * Perpendicular ' 
body (1498) of the same church with its incongruous but singularly 
picturesque Renaissance porch (1637); the curious Palladian- 
Gothic tower and spire of St. Martin and All Saints' (1706) ; and 
the famous 'Perpendicular' tower of Magdalen College (1500); 
these individually might find their match in other towns. But 
there are in addition the college buildings, the highly ornamented 
south side of Brasenose (1887) ; the * Perpendicular ' front of All 
Souls (1440), with its original relief of * Souls in Purgatory' on 
the gateway ; the Italian fagade of Queen's College, designed by 

B 
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a pupil of Wren's (1710); the buildings of Magdalen College 
{1485) with the lofty pinnacled tower (1500) for a fitting finish. 
On the other side of the street, opposite All Souls and Queen's, 
are the long front of University College (1635) with its two gate- 
ways ; the New Examination Schools (1882) ; and, after an interval, 
the entrance to the Botanical Gardens, behind a fine cedar and 
other trees. Interspersed between churches and colleges are the 
shops and banks and private houses, gabled and bayed, corniced, 
pargetted, and sashed, with a varied display of goods ornamental 
and useful. At the end is Magdalen Bridge, widened for the 
inevitable tram, spanning * the Cher ' sacred to punts and picnics. 
Over the bridge the road divides into three, that to the right 
running between the new buildings of Magdalen School and the 
Jubilee Fountain, past the Christ Church Cricket ground, the 
University Athletic and Football grounds, and the church of 
St. John the Evangelist, through a region of new houses, until, 
almost before the country is reached, the turn to Iffley begins. 

Here at the end of a long uninteresting village street is one of 
the most perfect specimens of a small Norman parish church to 
be seen in England. Its low square central cower and entire 
absence of pinnacle or gable gives at once the impression of 
strength and solidity, which characterized the Norman buildings. 
In the original church, built c, 1160, the chancel was half the 
length of the nave, extending only one bay beyond the tower. 
The easternmost bay was added in the Early English style about 
1270. All the windows of the original church were similar to the 
two round-headed ones in the north and south walls of the nave. 
The early * Decorated V windows of the chancel {c, 1320) and the 
'Perpendicular' windows of the tower and nave (c. 1470) were 
inserted in the Norman window openings, as the interior zigzag 
frame of the old windows shows. The West Front from the out- 
side is very effective. The deeply-recessed doorway with zigzag 
(or chevron) and beak-head ornament, and with zodiac symbols 
round the upper part of the arch, is a magnificent example of the 
richest Norman decoration. The three upper windows are also 
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admirable, but the circular window, which is a restoration, does 
not reach the same standard within or without. The South door- 
way, which is blocked, is as rich as the other with figures of men 
and animals and flowers, but their detached appearance is 
more suggestive of effort. The tower, with its corbel table and 
its staircase turret ingeniously avoiding a pointed finish, is an 
•excellent study. Inside, the decoration of the tower arches, the 
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IFFLEY CHURCH, FROM THE S. f^*"* ** Saunders. 



-contrast between the Norman and Early English vaulting in the 
chancel, the deep splay of the windows showing the thickness of 
the walls, and the remarkable black marble font of the same date 
as the church, will attract attention. 

In the Norman days the land, and consequently the wealth of 
the country, was in the hands of a comparatively small number of 
families. The churches of this period were built for the most 
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part by the lords of the manor, the Norman nobles. But 
property connections did not necessarily imply residence, as 
most of them owned manors scattered all over the country. The 
erection of Manor Houses was not common before the reign of 
Henry III, when license to fortify was very frequently sought^ 
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As the churches came into the power and possession of the- 
monasteries, which was too often the case, repairs and altera- 
tions would be under monastic control. 

Iffley Church was presented by Juliana de f Saint-Remy, the 
probable builder, to Kenilworth Priory, and the gift was. 
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confirmed, according to an existing document, by Henry da 
Clinton, the grandson of the founder of the priory. 

Details of Architecture. 

£xterior, — West front: Doorway, upper windows Norman c, 1160. 
Circular window (restoration). 



South side: Window, Doorway 
,, Two windows 

,, One window 

»> >» »> 

East end ,, ,, 

,, Small light 
North side, corresponding to south side. 

Interior, — Tower, arches, font 

Sedilia, piscina, aumbry 
Chancel vault, East bay 
,, ,, West bay 

Nave roof (modern). 



Norman c. 11 60. 
Perpendicular c, 1470. 
Decorated c. 1320. 
Early English c, 1 270. 

>» >» »» 

Norman c, 1160. 



Norman c, 11 60. 
Early English f. 1 270. 

»» »> >> 

Norman c. 11 60. 



In the churchyard the Parish Cross (restored) and the ancient 
yew of marvellous girth testify side by side to the brevity of 
human life. They could both a tale unfold of many generations 
-of men. Below the church is the picturesque Parsonage, and 
below this again the artist-haunted Mill, a successor of that which, 
ground the corn for the builders of the church. In the meadows 
beyond the Oxford flower par excellence^ the fritillary (snakes*- 
head), abounds in the springtime. 

" I know what white, what purple fritillaries, 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Eynsham, down by Sandford, yields, 
And what sedged brooks are Thames's tributaries." 

Matthew Arnold : The Scholar Gipsy. 



Near Oxford. 



Cburcb (Eowle^. [j^e.] 



[By the Iffley Road to the bottom of Rose Hill, where the turn to the left 
(past one of the New Cemeteries) and then to the right leads to Cowlejr 
Church.] 

JHIS appears to have belonged in the Norman days to Robert 
D'Oyley, Governor of Oxford, who gave it to Osney Abbey. 
At the dissolution it was conferred by Henry VIII on Christ 
Church, which he completed after Wolsey's fall. 

The church retains some of the walls and architectural features 
of Robert D'Oy ley's days. The doorway within the South porch 
is Norman, as is that on the opposite side, though the nave in 
which it now stands is modern. The chancel-arch is transitional, 
Norman-Early English, as is shown by the square abacus, Norman 
capitals, pointed arch and Early English mouldings at the base of 
the shafts. The chancel windows are Early English, a triplet of 
lancets at the East end and some square-cut windows, which have 
probably undergone some alteration. The windows on the South 
side of the nave are square-headed of the Decorated period. 
There is a curious low side-window at the South-west end of the 
chancel under the transom of one similar to the others. .The- 
north aisle, extending the whole length of the church, is modem, 
as is the arcade with the dog-tooth ornament on the capitals. 
What induced the architect of Perpendicular days to build the: 
tower out of all proportion to the church, it is difficult to say. 

Exterior, — West, tower Perpendicular. 

South, two windows Decorated, one ,, 

,, Doorway Norman. 

Chancel windows Early English. 

North aisle Modern. 

Interior, — Chancel arch Transition Norman-E.E. 

Piscina and font , Early English. 



Sandford-on-Thames. 



Sant)forb««on*Xtbame0. [a^e.] 

[The continuation of the main road from Iffley turn leads up Rose Hill to 
Littlemore, which will be associated in most minds with the name of 
Cardinal!^ Newman, who was Vicar of the parish in connection with 
the University Church of St. Mary's, Oxford, at the time of his secession. 
The present church was built during his pastorate, before his longing for 
visible unity overcame the objections whicn Cranmer pleaded with a stake 
before him in the University Church. Crossing the railway, near which 
is the County Lunatic Asylum, a short decline leads to the bottom of 
Sandford Hill.] 

JN the far off days of romance and chivalry this quiet English 
village had bonds of union with the Holy City. In the farm- 
house to the right, before ascending the hill, can still be seen 
remains of the preceptory of the Knights Templars, who trans- 
ferred their establishment to this spot in 1274 from Temple 
Cowley, where the wife of King Stephen had given them land. 
The brotherhood of * poor soldiers of the temple of Solomon,' as 
they were called from a house they occupied in Jerusalem, was 
formed for the purpose of protecting pilgrims to the Holy 
Sepulchre. They were half monks and half soldiers, and soon 
drew to themselves wealth and recruits from the noblest families 
of Christendom. After a time they became a power which kings 
feared, and accusations were brought against their faith and 
morals which gave a handle to their enemies. Their suppression 
on the Continent was conducted with criminal severity. In 
England it took place in 1309, when their property was given to 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John, who had been formed for a 
somewhat similar purpose and had not departed from it. They 
too were dissolved with the other religious houses in the i6th 
century and their property confiscated. Sandford, therefore, was 
familiar first with the * white mantle and red cross,' then with 
the * black mantle and white cross.' And many a strange story of 
Eastern adventure reached this remote country village in the days 
of yore. The Church is a contrast to that of Iffley. Both are 
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Norman foundations, and the round-headed window in the South 
wall of th^ Chancel is genuine Norman work of an earlier date 
than anything at Iffley. An examination of this window from the 
outside will give a good idea of the advance made in decoration 
by the later Norman architects as illustrated at Iffley. There are 
also two plain early Norman doorways, North (blocked) and 
South of the nave, and perhaps two Transition windows in the 
Chancel. For the rest the original stones and to a large extent 
the original walls are there, but the architectural features are iQth 
century work in Norman, Transition, and Early English styles. 
On the South wall of the Chancel, too far from the ground and 
from the light, is an elaborate piece of alabaster carving, represent- 
ing the Assumption of the Virgin with attendant angels, two of 
whom hold a reliquary. It was found buried in the churchyard 
in 1723, but its history is not known. 

[The return to Oxford may be made by Sandford Lock, turning to the right 
on the Radley road and entering the city by Folly Bridge ; or by the river path.] 



•Wunebam Courtena^. [mS-s] 

[The usual and best way of approach to Nuneham is by water, but the quickest 
and simplest by road. It can also bs reached by a pleasant walk from 
Radley station (G.W.R.). The poor cycle is strictly tabooed, and must 
not even expect the hospitality of the inside of the park wall ; but it may 
be left outside or in the village. The return may be made by the Baldons 
and Cowley Road, or by Clifton Hampden and Abingdon.] 

JWO miles beyond Sandford is the village of Nuneham, with the 
woods and park of the Harcourts extending to the Thames 
on the right. The old coaching inn at the entrance calls to mind 
the days when moving about was a more serious, if a more 
lively matter than it is now. The coaches which came by Henley 
or Reading entered Oxford by this road. The village, which 
might have been pretty, is too much of the * made-to-order ' style. 
When the present house was built in the park, the cottages were 
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pulled down and new ones erected on each side of the main road. 
"The designer did not trouble himself much on the subject of 
breaking up his lines, or of introducing variety. The Church is 
also a modern edifice. 

The manor, which had gone through a series of noble hands, 
irom Milo Crispin of the Domesday Book to the Courtenays of 
ithe fifteenth century, from whom the second name of the village 




NUNEHAM. 

ris derived, was bought in 1710 by Sir Simon Harcourt. The 
family house at Stanton Harcourt appears to have been for 
.^onie years in the occupation of his widowed step-mother, who 
allowed it to fall into disrepair. Sir Simon, who made a consider- 
.able reputation as a speaker, both at the bar and in Parliament 
ss Member for Abingdon, became successively Solicitor General, 
Attorney General, and Lord Chancellor, and was created Baron 
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and Viscount Harcourt. He lived chiefly, however, at Coke-^ 
thorpe, near his old home, where Pope, Prior, Gay, and Swift 
frequently visited him. His grandson was Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland and was made Earl Harcourt, but the title died out; 
with the third holder, Field Marshal Earl Harcourt. The Nune- 
ham estate then came to Edward Vernon, Archbishop of York,, 
who took his mother's name of Harcourt, and from him the present 
owner and the Liberal statesman are descended. 

The house is not particularly 
attractive, and is seldom open to- 
inspection. The Gardens, for 
which tickets are easily obtained 
from the agent, claim to have 
been arranged by * Capability' 
Brown, the famous landscape 
gardener of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who formed the great lake 
at Blenheim out of a wretched 
little stream. Most people will' 
probably find in the Nuneham 
gardens too little nature for the 
proportion of art. But there is a 
glorious park outside with oaks 
and elms of secular growth, long 
stretches of turf and patches of 
woodland, the silver band of the 
Thames below, the Chilterns and 
Berkshire downs in the distance, the spires of the University City 
on one side, and of St. Helen's, Abingdon, on the other — a 
combination which will not fail to bring a feeling of present 
content to most niinds. And if the appetite slackens a stimulant 
is at hand in the old Carfax Conduit, presented to Oxford by 
Otho Nicholson, treasurer to James I, as an ornamental distributor 
of Hincksey water, and handed on when done with to Lord 
Harcourt as too cumbersome for street adornment and too costly^ 




CARFAX CONDUIT. 



Marsh Baldon, 



for repair. At the foot of the steep slope on which the monument 
stands, are some thatched cottages by the river-side, which with 
the rustic bridge form a pleasing picture. This is a favourite 
resort of water-parties from Oxford. (See page 9.) 

An English and an American appreciation of Nuneham may 
be thought of interest. Walpole says — 

** It is a park in which are scenes worthy of the bold pencil of Rubens, or to 
be subjects for the tranquil sunshine of Claude de Lorraine." 

And Nathaniel Hawthorne describes Nuneham in "Our Old 
Home " in this way — 

** Of the whole place I will not be niggardly of my rude transatlantic praise, 
but be bold to say that it appeared to me as perfect as anything earthly can be, 
utterly and entirely finished, as if the yeais and generations had done all that 
the hearts and minds of the successive owners could contrive for the spot they 
dearly loved. " 



fIDareb ffialboit- x^ [mLs] 

JHE circular run through the Baldons is one of the most attrac- 
tive in the neighbourhood, the roads for the most part being 
good and the scenery pretty. After passing through Nuneham 
village the road to the left at the bottom of the hill soon brings 
us to the spacious green, round which the farm houses and 
cottages of Marsh Baldon are picturesquely grouped. A stream 
across the green suggests that the distinctive name of the village 
is derived from a superabundance of the best of liquids, but 
a more aristocratic explanation is that the De la Meres reignedi 
in this Baldon in the thirteenth century, and that the name is 
a corruption of Mere's Baldon. 

The old Roman road between Dorchester and Alchester passed 
this way, but through lapse of time it has taken a tortuous route, 
'which would never have satisfied the masterful Roman. The 
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appear to have eluded the vigilance of *the Opposition/ for a 
general order of removal was issued during the Commonwealth. 
The burial register contains entries of a good many soldiers 
during the Civil war. 

The tower was rebuilt by Sir Thomas Spencer in 1611, the old 
materials being used to a considerable extent. The windows 
and parapet appear to be of the same date as the Perpendicular 
windows of the church. There are the remains of a Cross similar 
to that at Eynsham (p. 41), marking the connection of the parish 
with Eynsham Abbey. 



Exterior. — Chancel windows 

Tower, south aisle, porch, Spencer chapel 
Nave, north windows 

Interior, — Chancel arch, nave arcade, font in chapel 
Font in south aisle 
Screen, pulpit, reading desk, front pew 



Early English. 
Perpendicular. 

Early English. 
Perpendicular. 
Jacobean. 



Caeeinaton.s^ [xL^I 

[The most direct route is by Yarnton, but it may also be reached by a circulai 
route through Eynsham, from which it is about two miles, being Ihe ! 
distance from Yarnton. Both have sia^tions on the G.W^RJ 

JHE Church is picturesque and distinctly interesting. It was 
built about 1 150 by Geoffrey deClintonj baron of the Exchequer 
in the reign of Stephen. His father was one of those raised by 
Henry I from the people to important Crown positions, men \ 
according to the contemporary historian, Order! cus Vital! s,*^ 
ignoble stock lifted up, so to speak, from the dust and ax*^ 
above earls and burghers.' The Clintons appear to hare K 
their choice and still flourish under t le headshin of &' 
Newcastle. The elder Geoffrey, c n 
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Henr}^ I» founded Kenilworth Priory^ for which his grandson, 
Henry de Clinton, obtained the grant of Iffley Church (p. 3). The 
second Geoffrey attached his church at Cassington to Eynsham 
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In 1 318 Sir William de Montacute obtained a licence to fortify 
the manor house he had built at Cassington. He then raised the 
Norman tower of the church two stages and added a well-pro- 
portioned spire. The South porch and Decorated windows were 
probably his gift. The Church is on the same plan as Iffley, a 
chancel of one bay (Iffley chancel was extended in the following 
century), a central tower and a nave without transepts. At 
Begbroke the Norman tower is at the west end of the nave, and 
at Eynsham the perpendicular tower is at the north-west corner. 
The Norman work at Cassington is much plainer than that at 
Iffley or Begbroke, and its simplicity is unfortunately emphasized 
by the whitewashed walls and plain ceiling so loved by our fore- 
fathers "when George III was king." The chancel retains its 
Norman vaulted and heavily ribbed roof with one window on the 
north, in which there is some old glass. The tower arches, the 
stall work of Jacobean design from Christ Church Cathedral, an 
old almsdish, the Norman font, the south door and porch, the 
corbels all round the exterior, the tower stages and marks of an 
earlier roof, should be noticed. 

Exterior — South doorway and one window Norman. 
Chancel north windows, tower and entrance doors ,, 

North wall, one window ,, 

West window and S. porch Decorated. 

South nave and upper tower windows ,, 

Chancel south and east windows , , 

North wall, one window, porch ,, 

Lower window of tower (south) Perpendicular, 

Interior — Chancel and tower arches and font Norman. 

Piscina with credence shelf Decorated. 

Stalls Jacobean. 



Eynsham. 
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iei?n6bam^ g^ 



[iCUes] 



[There is a station here on the Oxford and Fairford branch of the G.W.R.] 

EEPING along the main road through Botley (page 28) and 
bearing to the right, the Wytham estate is skirted as far as 
Swinford Bridge (5), where there is a toll of |d. The road 
from Botley to Swinford is in Berkshire, but across the bridge 
Oxfordshire is again entered, less than a mile from Eynsham. 



'^^j;:^^ 

^^^-^;^^ 



-.^'^ 
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SWINFORD BRIDGE. 



Swinford, like Oxford and Wallingford, tells its own story, 
and Eynsham was the Saxon town on the Oxfordshire side. As 
at Sinodun (p. 13) the Britons appear to have had a fortress on 
the Wytham heights overlooking the ford, and here in 571, 
according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle a battle between Britons 
and Saxons took place. Before the Norman Conquest a Bene- 
dictine monastery was established at Eynsham, which in the 
twelfth century rose to considerable importance. Owing probably 
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to the proximity of the royal residences at Oxford and Woodstock 
several Church Councils were held there. The great majority of 
the monasteries belonged to the Benedictine order, and most of 
those known by other names, such as Cistercian, Augustinian, 
Carthusian, were offshoots from it. In the early days of their 
history they served a most useful purpose, and were a great boon 
to all who had no incHnation for the rough fighting life of the 
period, and to the poor. The circumstances of even the best 
houses in mediaeval times made modesty and decency so nearly 
impossible that a convent must have been a paradise for many of 
the gentler sex. The work of the Benedictines is briefly summed 
up in the Encyclopcedia Britannica as follows : — 

" It was as teachers of what for those times was scientific agriculture, as 
drainers of fens and morasses, as clearers of forests, as makers of roads, as 
tillers of the reclaimed soil, as architects of durable and ever stately build- 
ings, as exhibiting a visible type of orderly government, as establishing 
the superiority of peace over war as the normal condition of life, as students 
in the library which the rule set up in every monastery, as the masters in 
schools open not merely to their own postulants but to the children of 
secular families also, that they won their high place in history as bene- 
factors of mankind. No doubt there was another side to this picture, 
€ven before the Order began to deteriorate collectively, but the good 
actually effected far exceeded the evils which may have accompanied it." 

There is nothing left of the monastery, which lay to the south- 
west of the church, unless it be the old' Cross in the open space 
in front of the church near the market hall. There is a similar 
Cross at Yarnton, and it is believed that they were set up near 
all the churches connected with the monastery. It appears to 
have been the custom of the Abbot to conduct religious services 
at the crosses on certain days of the year. In connection with 
the processions and religious festivities of Eynsham Abbey in the 
year 1230 a disturbance occurred between the Oxford students 
and the country people, in which several of the former were killed 
and many injured. Ecclesiastical penalties were inflicted, and 
privileges were conferred by the Pope on Oxford teachers in 
compensation. 



Eynsham. 
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The property after the dissolution belonged for a time to the 
Stanleys, to one of whom there is a brass in the chancel 
dated 1632. Venetia Stanley, wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, was 




EYNSHAM CHURCH, FROM N.W. 

brought up here. Subsequently it was bought by the Duchess 
of Marlborough, in whose family it remains. 

The Church contains work of the Early Decorated period, the 
East bay of the South aisle and the windows of that aisle dating 
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from about 1300, and the chancel a little later. The tower. 
North aisle, nave, clerestory, and roof are early Perpendicular, 
about 1430. The columns of the nave arcades are of very 
singular form. As at Iffley and Cassington, later requirements 
have made the north door the principal entrance. In all three, 
as in most mediaeval designs, the south door was the original 
entrance. The north door was frequently called the Devil's door, 
as it was left open at a baptism for the exit of the evil spirit. 
The porch of the present entrance is Perpendicular with a parvise 
or priest's chamber over it. There are piscinae both in the 
chancel and at the East end of the South aisle, where there was 
probably a chantry, some old glass in the chancel, a good Per- 
pendicular font, and a " Vinegar " Bible in the chest — that is a 
Bible in which * vinegar ' appears as a misprint for * vineyard.' 

Exterior — South aisle and chancel windows (W. Perp. ) Decorated. 

North aisle, clerestory and porch Perpendicular. 

Tower and West windows ,, 

Interior — Chancel arch, East bay of S. aisle Decorated. 

Nave arcades, roof, font Perpendicular. 

[The return to Oxford may be made by Cassington, Yamton, and the 
Banbury Road, or direct by road or rail. The circular route is about two 
miles farther than the other.] 



Cumnock [mU.] 

[By the station road to Botley, a short distance beyond which take the road to 
the left up the hill, and on the top keep to the right to Cumnor Church.] 

^UMNOR Wood was a part of the King's gift to Abingdon 
Abbey at its foundation in 685, and from that date to the 
dissolution in 1539 the parish was in the hands of the monastery. 
The earliest part of the present church dates from the beginning 
of the 13th century, and additions were made in the middle of 
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the 14th century. At that time, about 1350, Cumnor Place 
was built to the west of the church as a country residence for the 
Abbot and a sanatoriuiji for the monks. The last Abbot, 
Thomas Rowland, was allowed to end his days there and was 
buried under the high altar of the church in 1543. The property 
then came into the possession of George Owen, physician to the 
Court, who sold it in 1561 to Anthony Foster. In the previous 




CUMNOR CHURCH, FROM N.E. 

year, 1560, Dame Dudley, the wife of Lord Robert Dudley^ 
better known by her maiden name of Amy Robsart, was found 
dead at the foot of a staircase in Cumnor Place and was buried 
with great ceremony in the University Church at Oxford. Sus- 
picions of foul play were not wanting at the time, and the stories 
did not improve with age. Legends, gossip, ballads, and novels 
found it a fruitful theme. Sir Walter Scott, through his novel of 
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Kenilworth^ has created a world-wide interest in the poor 
murdered Countess who was so vilely put away to make room for 
a Queen. But Amy Robsart died as the wife of Lord Robert 
Dudley, three years before he was made Earl of Leicester, and 

fifteen years before 
the revels of Kenil- 
worth, so graphi- 
cally described by 
the novelist in con- 
nection with her 
murder. She mar- 
ried Lord Robert 
at Sheen in the 
presence of King 
Ed ward VI in 1549. 
In 1557 she wrote 
the letter, of which 
there is a facsimile 
in the Church, con- 
taining expressions 
which show that 
she highly esteemed 
her husband. In 
1560 her tragic 
death took place. 
Anthony Foster, 
her supposed mur- 
derer, did not buy 
Cumnor Place until 
the year after her 

JACOBEAN PEW, ETC, CUMNOR. ^^^^ ^^ ,j^^^ 

there for twelve years, became Member of Parliament for 
Abingdon, and appears to have been considered a man of rather 
exceptional culture. Dudley was held in increasing honour by 
his Sovereign, was made Earl of Leicester, received Kenilworth 
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Castle and entertained her there fifteen years later. Wherever 
the truth may lie, the stories of the EarFs accusers have certainly 
failed when put to the t6s»t, whilst his case has been strengthened 
by every discovery of new evidence. There are in the church 
interesting engravings of 
Cumnor Place and of the 
'Bear and Ragged Staff/ 
with letters of Dudley, his 
wife, and Foster ; and over- 
looking them is a well 
carved and well restored 
figure of the great Queen, 
which has lately been 
rescued and put together 
from the relics of old 
Cumnor Place. 

The Church belongs 
mainly to two dates, about 
1 220 and 1350. The tower 
with its doorway, window 
and fine interior arch, the 
nave arcades, the north 
window, blocked doorway 
and frames of the south 
windows of the chancel) 
are of the transitional style 
and belong to the earlier 
date. The other windows 
of the Church, the south 
transept with piscina and 
sepulchral recesses, the 
north aisle with the piscina, the main doorway and font, are 
of the Decorated style and of the latter date. The nave walls 
aiq>ear to have been raised and clerestory windows added in Per- 
pendicular times. There is a very well preserved chained Bible 
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ANTHONY FOSTER'S TOMB. 
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of i6i I, a good Jacobean pulpit and reading pew (p. 44), and some 
excellent poppy heads and woodwork in the chancel. Within 
the altar rails are some brasses and the imposing tomb (p. 45) of 
Anthony Foster, his wife and children, with a long inscription in 
Latin indicating that he lived a useful and respected life many 
years after Amy Robsart's death. AVest of the chancel is a very 
'handsome monument to Sir William Hunter, who died in the 
parish in 1900, before completing a most valuable History of 
India. The blocked entrance to the rood screen is clearly seen 
from the south transept, and the corbels and cornices within and 
without the church testify to the skill and humour of the monks 
of Abingdon. The difference between the buttresses of the 
Transition and Decorated periods may be seen at the angles of 
the tower. On the north side of the church near the south 
transept can be traced the old corbel-table which supported the 
roof before the present clerestory was added. And on the north 
side of the chancel are the remains of a transition buttress and a 
string-course, the latter indicating that the original windows were 
higher and probably similar 10 the one seen on the other side. 

Exterior. — West, Tower, doorway, windows, N. 

buttress Transition Norman-E.E, 

North, Chancel, doorway, window ,, 

S. windows, N. porch, doorway, windows Decorated. 

Interior, — Chancel arch, tower arch, arcade Transition Norman-E.E. 

Piscina, N. aisle and transept, font Decorated. 

The return may be made by the road to the right just below 
the church, which leads to the Eynsham road, where the right 
turn is taken. * Oakenholt,* the red house with many windows 
on the left, is that which was occupied by Sir William Hunter 
after his return from India. On reaching Botley the road to 
the left through Wytham makes a pleasant change. The 
rebuilt Church there contains some windows and corbels from 
Cumnor Place, and is itself worth visiting on account of the 
greenery which surrounds it. Passing by Godstow and the 
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hamlet which has sprung up round Wolvercote Paper Mill, the 
Church at Old Wolvercote should be visited for the sake of 
the effigy tomb of Sir John Walter and his two wives, with 
three sons and three daughters kneeling at head and feet, which 
occupies a mortuary chapel on the north side. He was Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer under Charles I, whom he offended by 
bis independence. His son, Colonel David Walter, of whom a 
portrait bust is placed on the north wall, distinguished himself 
by his gallant defence of Godstow House on behalf of the King 
in the Civil War. (See Circular Tour^ page 30.) 
The ride by this route covers about fifteen miles. 



Hppleton.K^>- [mLs] 

(Passing the modern * Bear and Ragged Staff' below the Church at Cumnor 
three turns (left, right, left,) will bring you to Appleton. Just beyond 
the Post Office and village school a road to the left leads to the Church, 
but it will be well to enquire at a house beyond the blacksmith's opposite 
for the key.] 

JHE Church belongs in its earliest features to the transitional 
period when the Norman was developing into Gothic. The 
arcade of four bays is an interesting study of this development 
going on as the Church was being built. The square abacus 
and the square plinths are Norman, the round abacus and round 
plinth are Gothic. All these are found in this arcade, in which 
no two capitals are ahke, the arches are pointed, and the columns 
round. The font and chancel arch are of the same period. The 
North aisle, continued to the East end of the Church, is a 
specimen of post-Reformation work of the kind loved of our 
Puritan ancestors. The tower arch is blocked. There are the 
remains of a stoup in the South porch. 

On the chancel floor is a brass of 1500, and against the 
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south wall of the sanctuary is the tomb of John Fettiplace, 1593^ 
with effigy in plate armour. Sir John Fettiplace was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth at Woodstock in 1575, and owned the Manor 
House, still standing, with moat three parts encircling it, just 
west of this Church. The many gabled house with its panelled 
rooms may be in all essential points still as it was in Sir John 
Fettiplace's time three hundred years ago, or it may have con- 
tained more of a much older house. For there are three 
doorways, and probably some walls, in excellent preservation 
now, which were four hundred years old in 1593. On opening 
the front door, which really fills the entrance of the old porch, 
a very striking round doorway with Early English mouldings 
and stiff-leafed ornaments on the capitals presents itself. Inside 
this doorway are two others of the same date but plainer, 
occupying the position of the entrances to the kitchen and 
buttery of our college halls. This example of Early English 
domestic architecture, dating from the end of the 12th or the 
beginning of the 13th century, the same date as the arcade 
inside the Church, is very interesting because there are very few 
of such remains in the country. At that date isolated country 
houses were rare. Henry HI, a little later, encouraged their 
erection by giving a royal licence to fortify. 

The Norman or Early English house of this period consisted 
of a hall, a private chamber called a solar, a kitchen, larder, 
and cellar. The hall, which had an open timber pitched roof, 
was in general use day and night. A wood fire was laid on the 
brazier in the middle with a louvre in the roof above to let out 
the smoke. All the business of the estate, all the meals of the 
household, all the entertainment took place in the hall; and 
when lights were put out guests and members of the household 
alike slept on the hall floor. The solar was the private chamber 
of the master and mistress, and to it were admitted only those 
especially honoured. The solar was generally built over a low 
room used as a cellar and was approached by outside stairs. 
The existing doorway inside the porch probably led into the 
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vestibule, which was separated from the hall by a screen, with 
entrances through the other two existing doorways to kitchen 
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and larder. Unfortunately it is a private house, and therefore 
not accessible to all and sundry. 

Architectural Details of the Church. 
Exterior, — South, nave, window ; East, chancel Decorated (restored). 
West, tower 

South, nave, windows, and porch 
,, chancel 
Interior, — Chancel arch, arcade, font 



Perpendicular. 

>> 
Late Perpendicular. 
Transition Norman-E.E. 
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ROUTE III. 

Woodstock and Blenheim — Bladon — Church Hand- 
borou^fh — Combe— Stonesfield—Northleigh and the 
Roman Villa. 

MoobstocFi an& Blenbelm* [mu^o.] 

[There are frequent trains to Blenheim and Woodstock on the G.W.R. 
Entering Woodstock, turn to the left down the main street, which leads 
directly to the gate by which visitors are admitted to the Park.] 

JN Domesday Book Woodstock is described as a royal forest, 
and from that time to the end of the 17th century it afforded 
the pleasures of the chase and a country retreat to the successive 
occupants of the English throne. Henry I enclosed it with a 
wall six miles in circumference, about two-thirds of its present 
extent, and rebuilt the house. To this were added, in the reign 
of Henry H, the tower and maze, famous in the story of Fair 
Rosamund, whose well at the north end of the bridge still marks 
approximately the site of the old Manor House. It was here 
that Becket, raised to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, first 
bearded the great Plantagenet and began the opposition which 
cost him his life. To Woodstock came Richard from the 
Austrian dungeon, and John both before and after Runny mede. 
Henry IH added much to the convenience of the house, as he 
did to all the royal residences. Edward HI was often at Wood- 
stock, where his eldest son the Black Prince and other children 
were born ; and the attachment of his consort Queen Philippa 
to Woodstock is still remembered by the * Queen's Pool ' near 
the fisherman's cottage at the eastern bend of the lake. Henry 
IV conferred the Manor on his wife, Joanna of Navarre, and 
several documents record the visits of Edward IV and Henry 
VII. From Woodstock Henry VIII sent his royal mandate to 
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quell the opposition to the introduction of Greek studies in the 
neighbouring University, which bore such conspicuous fruit in 
the Renaissance and Reformation. The Princess Elizabeth was 
a prisoner in the gate-house under Sir Henry Bedingfield for her 
supposed complicity in Sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellion, and several 
times graced the Manor House under happier circumstances as 
Queen. James I was enthusiastic about the Woodstock hunting, 
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and his unhappy son was there frequently with Queen Henrietta 
both before and during the Rebellion. When Oxford became 
the head-quarters of the King's army the Manor House was 
naturally involved in the hostilities. More than one skirmish 
took place around it, and early in 1645, after a ten days' siege 
and assault by cannon, the garrison was forced to capitulate. 
During the Commonwealth the estate was in the hands of Com- 
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missioners, but was reclaimed by the Crown at the Restoration, 
Charles II stayed at Woodstock and appointed Lord Rochester, 
of unenviable notoriety, ranger of the Park. With the visit of 
James II the occupation of the Manor House by the royal 
family ceased, and a quarter of a century later the Park with a 
magnificent palace was presented by the nation to the first Duke 
of Marlborough after his famous victory at Blenheim in 1704. 
John Churchill, son of Sir Winston Churchill, was made Earl 
of Marlborough by William III in recognition of his military 
services in Ireland and elsewhere, and was appointed to com- 
mand the British forces sent to the Netherlands in connection 
with the war of the Spanish succession. The object of the 
Protestant Alliance, which included England, Germany, Savoy, 
and the Netherlands, was to prevent Louis XIV from obtaining 
the Spanish throne for his grandson, by which France and the 
Roman Catholic party would have become dangerous to Europe. 
Marlborough soon proved himself the greatest commander of 
the day, and early in the war received from Queen Anne 
the title of Duke. With the new Queen he had great 
influence, which was to some extent due to his wife, nke 
Sarah Jennings, who for many years had been on terms of 
unusual intimacy with the Sovereign. When the decisive 
battle of Blenheim (1704) enhanced the prestige of the 
General and of the British nation. Queen Anne and her Parlia- 
ment determined to reward him with the royal manor of 
Woodstock and ^^240,000 for a residence. The war dragged 
on for some years, and Marlborough gained many more victories,, 
until the purpose of the Alliance was ratified by the treaty of 
Utrecht, 17 12. Marlborough on his return found a hostile 
party in power and a change of feeling on the part of the 
Queen towards himself and his wife. He was accused of 
appropriating public money and deprived of his offices, but the 
charge was not pressed.' On the accession of George I he was 
made Commander-in-Chief of the forces, and ended his life 
sadly at Blenheim in 1722, as the result of a stroke of apoplexy. 
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The erection of the house, which was called Blenheim Palace, 
was entrusted to Sir John Vanbrugh, the most famous architect of 
the day, and it is considered his finest work. It is designed on a 
princely scale, and both within and without is an imposing example 
of the Italian Renaissance style. A most effective change in the 
immediate surroundings was made by * Capability' Brown, a 
landscape gardener of high repute, who by damming the little 
river Glyme turned the valley opposite the palace into a vast 
picturesque lake, and appropriately utilised the massive bridge, 
with which Vanbrugh had spanned it. All traces of the old 




BLENHEIM PALACE, N. FRONT. 

Manor House were removed by the order of the Duchess, who 
superintended the building of the new palace. 

A house at the end of the main street of Woodstock, close 
to the park gate, is called Chaucer's House, and is popularly 
supposed to have been occupied by the great poet, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, who married a maid of honour of Queen Philippa, 
who was very fond of Woodstock. He spent much time at 
court and therefore was probably frequently at Woodstock. Sir 
Thomas Chaucer, Constable of Wallingford, and lord of Ewelme in 
this county (p. 23), who is supposed to have been the poet's son, 
was granted the favour of the Manor of Woodstock by Joanna 
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of Navarre, wife of Henry IV. But the poet's connection with 
Sir Thomas and with Woodstock has never been proved, 
though neither is improbable. 

There are historical associations enough, and natural and 
artistic beauties enough, in the park and in the palace to satisfy 
the most insatiable. The pictures, tapestry, and articles of viriu 
are worth inspection, though the sale a few years ago, when the 
National Gallery secured a Raphael and a Vandyke for ;^7 0,000 




MARKET PLACE, WOODSTOCK. 

and ;!^i 7,000 respectively, dispersed the best of them. Under the 
regime of the present Duke and Duchess, however, the palace 
has regained a splendour and dignity worthy of its best 
•traditions. 

The park is open free to pedestrians every day of the year, and 
the palace and gardens are shown on Tuesdays and Fridays in 
the summer months. 
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The park and the palace are so full of sights to be seen that 
we are apt to forget that there is a Church. The side, moreover, 
which is presented to the street is not inviting. The tower is 
evidently a late production, with classical pilasters, round arches, 
and sculptured garlands. But go on to the west door, and you 
will find the church worth inspection. On the south side there 
is a genuine Norman doorway, and in the south wall are a series 
of windows of plate-tracery, showing the stage of development 
between the grouped lancets of the Early English and the 
tracery of the Decorated period. The south aisle belongs to 
this transitional Early English to Decorated period {c. 1300), and 
the capitals of the columns are very interesting examples. The 
stiff-leafed foliage is mingled with a number of well-executed 
heads showing the usual amount of grotesque humour. It may 
be noticed that the caricatures are always male faces. There is 
a good modern reredos, though it appears to have been obtained 
at the expense of the window proportions. The arcade between 
the chancel and north chapel and the whole of the north aisle 
are modern in place of those pulled down, and the tower dates 
from 1783. The font is Decorated. It should be added that 
this church, which is now joined with Bladon, was formerly a 
chapel in Bladon parish. 

Exterior, — South doorway Norman ; windows"] Transition E.E.-Dec. 

West doorway Decorated. 

Chancel windows : I Perpendicular, 2 ,, 

West, porch Perpendicular. 

West, tower 1783 ; north side Modern. 

Interior, — South, arcade Transition E.E.-Dec. 

Font Decorated. 

Screen Perpendicular. 
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(By the Woodstock road to the beginning of Blenheim Park, where the left 
turn is taken by the park wall.] 

JN the centre of the village, standing well on high ground, will 
be seen a modern church with three gables looking northward, 
an inspiration apparently from St. Giles*, Oxford. It seems that 
in 1804 the old church, the mother church of royal Woodstock, 
was suffering from the wear and tear of centuries. The fiat of 
the Duke of Marlborough was issued, the church was removed, 
and *an attempt at Gothic' was put in its place. Not a window 
or doorway or arch, not even a piscina was retained to show 
that the new-comer had an ancestor. The late rector of Bladon 
and Woodstock, the Rev. A. Majendie, was a man of energy 
and taste, liking to have things ecclesiastical decent and orderly. 
He consequently employed Mr. Blomfield in 1891 to turn the 

* attempt at Gothic* into the real thing. And it will be admitted 
that he was successful. But he could not remedy the destruction 
of every stone of the old church. One poor little stone, which 
looks like the lid of a baby's coffin, with a floriated cross lies 
in the corner of the church to testify to the fact that on this 
site stood the parish church of the royal borough of Woodstock, 
which from the time of the Norman Conquest to the 17th 
century was as highly favoured by the presence of royalty as 
any other spot in England. We may be thankful that *the 
powers that were ' in other parishes had not the courage to say 

* Pull it down and build another,' but ordered instead plenty of 
whitewash and plaster and honest deal boards wherewith to cover 
up the mediaeval architecture ; so that when a better instructed 
generation of architects arose in the middle of the 19th century 
they had something left to restore. In such cases, happily, the 
whitewash and plaster had preserved the mediaeval mouldings, 
Hnd they have been brought to light again. 

A little to the north of the tower is the simple grave with 
anite cross of Lord Randolph Churchill, who passed over the 
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political sky like a meteor. In the chancel of the old church 
was buried a man of a similar personality, a born fighter 
though a cleric. The Rev. Matthew Griffiths was expelled from 
his London living and imprisoned by Parliament in 1642 on 
account of a sermon entitled * A Pathetical Persuasion to Pray 
for Public Peace.' On regaining his liberty he took refuge 
with the King at Oxford and became one of the royal chaplains. 
He fought in defence of Basing House, when his daughter by 
her taunts provoked the Roundheads to kill her. Four times 
he was imprisoned for continuing the liturgy by stealth. When 
the Restoration was being agitated he preached a sermon for 
which he was sent to Newgate, and to which Milton wrote a 
reply. At the Restoration he received from the King the rectory 
•of Bladon and the Mastership of the Temple. The manner of 
his death was significant. He ruptured a blood-vessel when 
preachmg at Bladon in 1665, and was buried in the chancel. 

Nearly opposite the church and schools should be noticed 
in a short road going up to the gate of the park a portion of 
an old house with a round chimney. The windows have Per- 
pendicular labels and a gabled dormer window rises from the 
roof. It is a 15th century building, and though dilapidated 
and mutilated and choked with later accretions, it gives an 
interesting idea of the domestic architecture of the period. 



(tburcb 1banM)orouGb. [Mue.] 

£The shortest route is through Eynsham, bearing to the right near the church 
and turning sharp to the right immediately afterwards. The elegant 
spire of Handborough church will soon proclaim its whereabouts, and the 
turn to the left to reach it is plainly visible. There is a station on the 
G.W.R. (West Midland branch).] 

JHE living was given by Symon de Sen Liz, Earl of 
Northampton, in 1147 to Reading Abbey 'for the welfare 
of his own and his parents' souls.' After the dissolution it was 
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held by Dr. Belsyre, the first President of St. John's College, 
Oxford, who died there and was buried in the chancel in 1567. 
In the following century the patron, William Sandys, through the 
influence of Archbishop Laud presented the advowson to St. John's, 
and up to a recent date it was held by each successive President. 
The inner doorway on the north side is an interesting piece 
of late Norman work, a somewhat crude representation of St. 
Peter with the keys between a Lion and a Lamb being carved 
on the tympanum under the round arch ; the outer porch is 
Early English, its doorway being a very fine example of that 
period. The church has undergone many alterations and 
additions at various times, its general interior appearance having 
the Perpendicular stamp. But on closer examination it will be 
found much older. The chancel arch is Early English, and the 
restored lancet and small windows in the chancel and other parts 
are reopenings of windows of that period. In the 14th century 
the tower and spire appear to have been built, and in the 15th 
the nave walls were pierced for the present arcades and raised 
for the clerestory, the north and south aisles being at the same 
time added. Probably one or two of the Decorated windows 
and the Norman doorways north and south were used again in 
this alteration. The large piscina, the aumbries, the Easter 
sepulchre, the niche near the north door, the font, pulpit, rood 
stairs and blocked entrance to the rood-loft will all be noticed. 
But the gem of the church to the antiquarian is the screen 
retaining portions of the rood-loft on either side of the chancel. 
The modern paint-brush has been rigidly kept away, and the 
original colours, reasonable wear and tear being allowed for, 
remain. We can see here what the rood-loft was, and there 
were few churches without it in pre-Reformation days. 

Exterior, — North, inner doorway Late Norman. 

Lancets, north porch Early English. 

West, tower and spire Decorated. 

South, east, and north windows Decorated & Perpendicular. 

Interior, — Chancel arch Early English. 

Nave arcades, screen, font, pulpit Perpendicular. 
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The return to Oxford may be made by taking the road to the 
left of the entrance to the churchyard as far as Long Hand- 
borough and there turning to the right. Passing the railway 
station the bridge over the Evenlode is crossed at the bottom of 
the hill. This was the critical point in Charles I's night march from 
Oxford, described under Yarnton (p. 34). Had the Parliament troops 
delayed him there he could not have escaped, but finding it 
unoccupied he soon placed himself out of reach of successful 
pursuit and marched by Witney and Burford to Worcester. The 
lane from Yarnton to this point, like the one from Port Meadow 
to Yarnton, has disappeared, but the route is easily traced. 

[Oxford can be reached by Yarnton or Bladon, the latter road being the 
better.] 

N.B. — The name Handborough is so spelt in conformity with general usage ; 
the older and more correct spelling is * Hanborough,' as in the Ordnance map. 



Combe, x^ [Mues] 

[At the blacksmith's forge in Long Handborough the road to the right is 
taken, and a little farther on another right turn down the hill and under 
the railway bridge, where a sharp turn up hill leads to Combe.] 

IMMEDIATELY after passing Handborough railway station it 
will be noticed that the aspect of the country on the right has 
undergone a change. One part of the valley below looks like 
the bed of a former lake, in other parts there are abrupt fissures 
and the hills are steeper and more frequent than usual. Chaos 
was not converted without some show of resistance at this spot. 
The ancient Britons appear to have expressed the feeling that 
this is not an ordinary valley in the name they gave to the 
village — Cwmm, which the Saxons called Coombe and the 
Romans Vallis. Those familiar with Devonshire will recognize 
the application of the word in the names of abrupt valleys. The 
Combe of to-day, however, is on the top of a hill, which is 
accounted for by the fact that in 1395, when the church below 
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required rebuilding the monks of Eynsham changed the site. 
On the north porch of the present building this date is cut and 
the greater part of the existing structure is of that period, being 
of the Early Perpendicular style. New College, Oxford, one of 

the earliest Perpen- 
dicular buildings, 
was just completed, 
otherwise Combe 
would probably 
have shown more 
Decorated or Tran- 
sition influences at 
that early date. On 
the south side of 
the chancel arch 
there are a Decor- 
ated niche with the 
ball -flower orna- 
ment and a jiiscina, 
which may have 
been brought from 
the church in the 
valley. They be- 
long at any rate to 
the preceding style. 
The church is in 
need of careful 
restoration. The 
triple sedilia and 
piscina, sundry 
pieces of old glass, 
the remains of wall 
paintings, the stone pulpit of 1395 (^ rarity), the rood stairs 
and blocked entrance, the niche and piscina in the south 
aisle, are features which in the hands of a capable architect 
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would be turned to great advantage. The sanctus bell turret and 
the cross at the east end are artistic external objects; the 
pinnacles on the nave have disappeared, and the parapet with 
closed quatrefoil pattern is rather heavy without them. There 
are two old tombs, one just south of the chancel, with the same 
pattern, which seem to point to some connection with the 
builders of the church. 

In 1472 Bishop Rotheram, of Lincoln, who was moved by a 
sermon in Lincoln College Chapel to restore its fallen fortunes. 
and become its second founder,''^ acquired the living of Combe 
and attached it to the College. Until recently it appears to have 
been served from the College by a chaplain. On the west side 
of the churchyard there is a very interesting old rectory house, 
battlemented and with foliated windows, of the 15th century.. 
In the non-residence days it appears to have lost its connection, 
with the church, as a new vicarage has been built and the old. 
rectory has lay occupants. 

[The return is made by following the road opposite the entrance to the- 
church yard, with the village green on the left, to the direction-post marked. 
Wootton. This will lead to the main road through Woodstock.] 



Stone6flel&. k^ [M^es] 

[Follow the road through Woodstock as far as the end of the park wall,, 
where the left turn leads to Stonesfield. It may also be reached fromr 
Combe, from which it is distant rather less than two miles.] 

STONESFIELD is a village which has known better days 
and a long history. The Romans are said to have worked 
its stone quarries, and several of their villas have been found in 
its neighbourhood, through which their road, Akeman Street, ran. 

♦ See A/den's Oxford Guide, page 117. 
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The churches, colleges and other houses of Oxford and surround- 
ing villages are roofed with Stonesfield stone shingles. But 
fashion appears to have turned its face towards the brighter 
■colours of the tile-makers, and Stonesfield has now few orders. 
It is, however, the happy hunting-ground of the geologist on 
account of its extraordinary wealth of fossils. Its former glory 
and the fact that the living in old days belonged to the Crown 
account for the artistic merit of the church. The chancel arch 
with shafts in the jambs, the clustered pillars of the south arcade, 
the internal mouldings and shafts of the windows in the north- 
•east chantry, now used as the vestry, all of the best Early 
English style, would grace any church. In the south aisle there 
is a large Decorated piscina, and the pulpit is dated 1629. The 
addition of the north aisle, however necessary, has not improved 
the form of the church. Windows of a later date have been 
inserted, sometimes, as in the case of the north-east chantry, 
-without altering the internal arrangement. 

Exterior. — West, tower (lower part), wall Early English. 

,, ,, window Perpendicular. 

North and south windows Decorated. 

East, window and clerestory Perpendicular. 

Interior. — Chancel arch, tower arch, south arcade Early English. 



IRortbleiab.^^ [m^o,] 

[[Those who wish to take the Roman Villa on the way must add some three 
miles to the outward journey, making a ride of twenty-seven miles in all. 
If the following directions are carefully observed there will be no difficulty.] 

/f|<ROSSING the Evenlode beyond Bladon and going straight 
*'@/ up the hill past Handborough station, through Long 
Handborough to the second turning to the left, opposite the 
blacksmith^s, by the Witney road, a furze-covered common will 
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be reached. This i§ crossed to the right, where a d. p. indicates 
Northleigh and Fawler, and on the opposite side again to the 
right, following d. p. direction to East End. Following this for 
about a mile, past the ' Leather Bottel ' and New Inn, a lane to the 
right near an old stone-pit leads to the Roman Villa, which is 
seen at the bottom of the first field to the right in an enclosure 
with a cottage close to the railway. 

The Roman road, Akeman Street, connecting London and 
Cirencester, passed about half a mile to the north. From Ches- 
terton near Bicester to Kirtlington , . 
it is still used; thence it passed 
through what is now Blenheim 
park to Stonesfield and on through 
Wychwood forest into Gloucester- 
shire. The remains of several villas 
have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood at different times, but 
this is the only one that has been 
preserved. There is not much 
actually to be seen, but enough to 
show that it w^as the residence of 
a man of wealth and importance. 
About sixty rooms arranged in the 
form of a quadrangle were exca- 
vated in 1813, but the grass has 
been allowed to cover them again, 
with one exception ; in this, over which a thatched roof has 
been placed for protection, is a well preserved mosaic pavement 
with the tiled flues running under the floor by which Roman 
houses were heated. The edible snail is still, or was until quite 
recently, found in the enclosure, — the direct descendant, in the 
opinion of many, of those imported by the Roman occupiers. 

Returning through East End to the first d. p., take the road 
to the right marked Wilcote. A few yards farther on a good 
view of Northleigh Church is obtained. 
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BELFRY WINDOW, 
NORTHLEIGH CHURCH. 
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This church is a particularly interesting one for various 
reasons, chiefly for its Saxon tower and for a chantry chapel 
containing monuments of very fine workmanship. The tower 
exhibits the characteristics of Saxon design and execution about 
the time of the Norman Conquest. It is built of rubble with quoins 
placed alternately long and short, with small round-headed windows, 
the double ones being separated by stone balusters (see p. 6;^). 
The tower of St. Michael's, Oxford,"*^ is the only other of this 
period in the county, and there are not many elsewhere. As in 
the case of St. Michael's, the tower here is all that remains of 
Saxon architecture. On its east face there is the gable 
moulding of a former high-pitched roof ; and on its west face a 
corresponding gable. So that in the original church the tower 
was central between nave and chancel. For some reason these 
were removed and the present nave built to the east. This is 
entered by a Norman doorway with plain billet-moulding, and 
the arcades separating the nave from the aisles consist of Norman 
columns with Gothic arches; the change was made, therefore, 
at the time when Gothic architecture was beginning to take the 
place of the Norman, the transition period at the end of the 12th 
century. Then again about a century later, when the Early 
English was developing into Decorated, a further extension was 
made to the east in the form of the present chancel. The east 
window (restored) is of this period, the upper lights being 
rather cut through the stone than formed by separate tracery. 
The stone screen was designed by Street when restoring the 
church, because he did not wish to destroy the wall paintings 
above it. If the original chancel arch had been restored the 
effect would have been better. In the chancel there is a piscina 
with shelf. On the north side of the chancel is a chantry chapel 
with fan-tracery roof and Perpendicular windows containing a 
little of its old glass, and a small piscina, showing where the 
altar stood. Under an open arch of ogee shape with crockets 
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and finial between chantry and chancel is an altar tomb with 
alabaster effigies of a Knight and lady. The latter is Lady 
Elizabeth Blackett, who obtained a licence to found this chantry 
in the year 1440. Her first husband was Sir William Wilcote, 
representative of the county in Parliament from 1386 to 1396, 
and Sheriff of Berks and Oxon in 1392. He died in 14 11, 
Her second husband was Sir John Blackett, who died in 1440. 
It is uncertain whether the Knight in armour is the first or 
•second husband. The date of the second husband's death 
coincides with the application for the licence, in which her two 
sons by Sir William Wilcote were associated with her. On both 
effigies is the S.S. collar, — a proof that they belonged to the 
Lancastrian party, as this was the badge of Henry IV. The 
North aisle of the Church was added by James Perrot in 1724, 
and its whole appearance, arches, windows, and monuments are 
a striking illustration of the poor taste of the i8th century as 
contrasted with that which built the chantry in the 15th. The 
•effect from the outside should be noticed. 

Exterior. — Tower Saxon, nth century. 

South doorway Norman, I2th century. 

,, windows Decorated and Perpendicular. 

North-East chantry Perpendicular. 

North aisle Revived ' Italian,' i8th century. 

Interior, — Nave arcade Transition, end of I2th century. 

[Taking the road up the hill and turning to the left at the top, the main 
road is reached, opposite one of the entrances to Eynsham Hall. The 
return may be made direct, or through Combe, Charlbury, or Eynsham.] 
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ROUTE IV. 

Headington — Forest Hill — Holton — Waterperry — Water- 
stock — Great Haseley — Great Milton — Rycote — 
Thame. 

fteaMngtotu k^>- [Mnes] 

j^HREE roads into Oxford from the East converge on 
1^ Magdalen Bridge, which was" widened a few years ago for 
increasing traffic. Of these the two outside ones are the London 
roads, the southern by Henley or Reading, and the northern 
by Wycombe, by which travellers from the metropolis and the 
country beyond and between entered Oxford before the railways 
were made. On foot or horseback in the earlier centuries and 
by. coach in the later, many generations of undergraduates 
have made their first acquaintance with their Alma Mater at this 
point, and since the end of the 15th century the handsome tower 
of Magdalen College, terminating the famous * High,' has been 
a fitting introduction to one of the most beautiful cities in 
Europe. The highways of England, after the fall of the monks 
who had done much to maintain them, until the middle of the 
1 8th century when the Turnpike and Enclosure Acts were 
passed, were for the most part abominable. Only a few could 
be traversed by carriage, and then not without peril to bones. 
Before the middle of the i8th century England was a country 
of open commons and woods. Under the provisions of the 
Enclosure Act these were apportioned according to the existing 
rights, and the present system of fields and hedges was gradually 
adopted. At the same time, by the help of the Turnpike Act,, 
the course of many of ]he old roads, which experience had 
proved inconvenient, wa/S changed. For instance, the London 
road through Headingibn formerly ran more to the south,. 
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passing over Shotover Hill to Wheatley, whence it continued 
as now. 

This road, in its old or new course, has witnessed many 
comings and goings in Oxford's varied story. Two different 
scenes may be recalled. In 1592 Queen Elizabeth was, for the 
second time, escorted along it as far as the top of Shotover 




HEADINGTON CHURCH, FROM S.E. 

Hill on her way to Rycote. And in 1646 almost the closing 
act of the Civil War was the march of the royal garrison from 
Oxford to Thame with colours flying, drums, beating, and arms 
retained, in accordance with the terms of surrender. 

The road mounts a steep incline through Mr. Morrell's park, 
which it cuts in two. After a short distance, on the level again, 
a road to the left opposite the * Royal Standard' inn leads^to 
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Headington, said to have been the seat of a royal palace as 
far back as the reign of Ethelred. 

The Church, dedicated to St. Andrew, has been much changed 
by recent enlargement, but it contains features of decided interest. 
From the south-east corner of the churchyard the original design 
is seen, consisting of tower, nave, chancel, and south aisle. This is 
mainly Early English, though a rebuilding of the upper part 
of the tower in the Perpendicular style has altered its appear- 
ance. The windows have been much restored, though still in 
the Early English style. The chancel arch is rich Norman, 
evidently a portion of an earlier church to which probably the 
chancel walls belong. In Early English days the walls were 
raised and a pointed arch inserted over the Norman to enable it 
to carry the new weight. The nave as far as the tower, the 
south aisle and arcade, and the tower arches are Early English. 
The nave was lengthened, its north wall pierced and the north 
aisle added in recent days. The piscina with credence shelf in 
the south aisle, the rood stairs in the pillar opposite, and the 
sanctus bell-cot outside should be noticed. There is a hand- 
some Perpendicular Cross (restored) in the churchyard. 

Exterior. — Tower, upper outer walls, Perpendicular ; tower Early English. 
Porch (modem), doorway, South aisle windows ,, ,, 

Chancel, North window ,, ,, 

,, South and East windows Perpendicular. 

Vestry and North aisle Modern. 

West and South windows as far as the tower ,, 

Interior, — Chancel arch Norman. 

South arcade, piscinae, tower arches Early English. 



forest t)HI.Kc)v. [„^e.] 

^EEPING the main London Road through Headington, the 
JPL famous quarries, from which the 'leprous* stone of so many 
of the College buildings came, are passed on the right. Just 
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beyond the New Inn at the end of Headington, a Roman road 
from Dorchester to Alchester near Bicester through Beckley 
and Otmoor formerly crossed at right angles. The rising ground 
on the right is Shotover, said to be derived from Chdteau Verty 
over which the coach road between Oxford and Wheatley ran. 
In earlier days it was a royal forest, and in the i6th century the 
grandfather of the poet Milton was the ranger. The family 
appears to have been connected with the village of Great Milton 
(page 79), but the ranger aforesaid is buried in the church- 
yard of Stanton St. John. The poet was familiar with this part 
of the county in his young days, and amongst others had an 
acquaintance in Richard Powell, a landed proprietor at Forest 
Hill. Powell appears during Milton's undergraduate days at 
Cambridge as a debtor to the extent of ;^3oo, probably on the 
ground of local connection, for his character, tastes, and 
political principles were very unlike those of the austere Puritan. 
After the outbreak of the Civil War, in which Powell and Milton 
were on opposite sides, the poet having informed his friends 
that he was going into the country for a few days, astonished 
them by returning with Mary Powell, aged seventeen, as his wife, 
he being thirty-five. Within two months Mary had returned to 
her father's house, and almost simultaneously Milton's celebrated 
treatise on Divorce was published. * Contrariety of mind arising 
from a cause in nature unchangeable ' as a sufficient reason for 
the severance of the marriage tie suggests a somewhat constrained 
honeymoon. Two years later, when the royalist cause was on 
the wane and the Powells' fortunes with it, his wife sought 
reconciliation on her knees and with tears. Industrious critics 
have found the scene reflected in * Paradise Lost ' : — 

**Soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late and sole delight, 
Now at his feet submissive in distress ; 
Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking, 
His counsel, whom she had displeased, his aid ; 
As one disarmed, his anger all he lost." — Bookx, 940. 
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Mary bore him four children, and died when the last was born 
in 1652. The episode is so unfavourable to Milton that it is 
only tair to remember that its want of agreement with his life 
and character generally is not its least remarkable feature. 

Forest Hill has connections with another poet, but of a minor 
order. William Julius Mickle, a Scotsman, who came to Oxford 
in connection with the Clarendon Press, married Mary Tomkins, 
daughter of Robert Tomkins of this village, and resided with 
her there until his death in 1788. A curious incident in his 
life is that after becoming a bankrupt in Scotland and giving up 
his berth at Oxford owing to his devotion to the Muse, he paid 
his debts and saved enough to marry on from his share of prize 
money gained on a single voyage as secretary to a naval captain, 
who took him as a friend. His best known works are a 
translation in verse of * The Lusiad ' and the ballad of Cumnor 
Hall. Sir Walter Scott in his introduction to ' Kenilworth * 
notices both. The ingenious translator of Camoens, William 
Julius Mickle, has made the Countess's tragedy the subject of a 
beautiful elegy called * Cumnor Hall,' which concludes with 
these lines : — 

*The village maids, with fearful glance, 

Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall, 
Nor ever lead the merry dance 

Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 

*Full many a traveller oft hath sigh'd 
And pensive wept the Countess' fall, 
As wand'rjng onjvard they've espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor Hall.' 

Leaving the London road about four miles from Oxford a 
steep incline brings us to Forest Hill Church. A holly of 
remarkable girth and some yews by the eastern entrance to the 
churchyard undoubtedly stood there when Milton and Mickle 
came to be married. The date of the earlier of the two events, 
1643, was a few years after the Church had been restored. On 
a beam above the chancel arch will be seen the date of the rpof, 
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1639 C.R., when the west end received the two enormous 
buttresses, rendered necessary apparently by the fall of the 
ground. In the previous century the Perpendicular buttresses 
at the angles had been built and the Perpendicular west window 
inserted. The present north aisle, arcade, and organ chamber 
are modern additions by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, who 
also replaced an ugly 
window at the east end 
by the three lancets. In 
other respects the build- 
ing with its thick walls, 
its gabled west front, its 
widely splayed lancets, 
its plain square-edged 
round-headed chancel 
arch, belongs to the 
latter part of the 12th 
century. The Church 
was consecrated at the 
same time as that at 
Elsfield by the Suffragan 
Bishop of Cloyne, in 
Ireland, acting on behalf 
of the Bishopof Lincoln, 
on July 6th, 1273. The 
pedestal piscina with 
credence aperture be- 
yond, the aumbry with 
door, the rood staircase, 
now used for the pulpit, 
the dripstone above and string-course below the lancet windows 
of the chancel should be noticed. The doorway of the south 
porch with stiff-leafed foliage is an interesting example of the 
Early English style. 
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The return may be made by turning sharp to the left at the 
end of the village, with fine scenery on both sides, passing 
Stanton St. John (r mile) on the right and bearing to the left of 
Stow Wood, where the road to the right leads to Beckley and 
that straight on to Islip. From this point to Elsfield the scenery 
is very pleasing, until a sudden drop is made to Marston, 
whence Oxford may be reached by Magdalen Bridge or by 
the ferry over the Cherwell. 

Exterior. — West front, bell gable Early English c, 1200. 

,, window and angle buttresses Perpendicular. 

,, large buttresses 1639. 

South : One window Transition Norman-E E» 

,, porch, doorway, chancel window Early English. 

,, one window Decorated. 

East and North windows Modern. 

Interior. — Chancel arch, piscina, aumbry Early English. 

North arcade and font Modern. 



•fcOltOn.^ [Miles] 



[Just beyond the fifth mile-stone on the Wheatley road, within sight of 
Wheatley itself (station G.W.R.) a road to the left skirting the park the 
whole way leads to Holton.] 

JHIS is one of the Manors belonging to the great barony of 
St. Walery, which passed through the hands of several 
important families, owing to the ease with which those con- 
nected with the throne rose and fell in the good old days. In the 
17th century it belonged to the Whorwoods, as appears from the 
following interesting entry in the parish register : — 

**Weddinges. 
** Henry Ireton, Commissary General to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and 
Bridget, daughter to Oliver Cromwell, Lieut. Genl. of the horse to the said 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, were married by Mr. Dell, in the lady Whorwood her 
house, in Holton, June 15, 1646. Alban Eales, Rector.^^ 
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The estate was sold by the Whorwoods to the Biscoes, the 
present owners, in 1801, and the old moated Manor House was 
taken down and the existing mansion built on a new site in 18 15. 
The living is a rectory in the patronage of the lord of the 
manor in accordance with original custom. The Church, which 
stands on the edge of the park, but quite independent of it,, 
contains examples of most of the architectural periods. Entering 
by the North porch there is presented at once in the inner 
doorway an effective piece of transitional (Norman-Early English) 
design. The Norman zigzag is combined with the Early English 
dog-tooth in the mouldings, whilst the capitals remain Norman. 
Unfortunately there is a colour wash on it which is unworthy of 
such a treasure. The expense of bringing the face of the stone 
to a presentable condition appears to have deterred the restorers 
of this Church in more places than one. The chancel arch is 
of the same period, as are the transept arches, and all these are 
different heights and shapes. The round chancel arch is 
unusually high, and the rood loft, marked by the blocked 
entrance, was unusually low. There is a good brass against the 
wall of the South transept to a member of the Brome family, 
146 1, who built the tower and remodelled the nave and South 
transept in the Perpendicular style. There is a sanctus bell 
gable on the roof. 

Mxterior, — North doorway (inner) Transition Norman-E.E. 

South chancel windows ,, E.E. -Decorated. 

East, North windows and transept Decorated. 

North and South nave and transept win- 
dows and tower Perpendicular. 

Interior, — Chancel and transept arches Transition Norman-E.E. 

Font Perpendicular. 
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Materperr?. ^ [aiSe.] 

[A road to the left at the bottom of the hill on the main road beyond Wheatley 
(station G.W. R. ) leads to Water perry. The village contains many pictur- 
esque cottages, and is well supplied with trees. The ilex is abundant and 
of great size.] 

T the end of the 12th century William FitzEly, lord of the 
manor, gave the Church to Osney Abbey. The FitzElys 
retained the Manor until the i6th century, and the effigy of one 
of them in plate armour lies under a Perpendicular arch in the 
south aisle of the Church. This was probably John FitzEly, a 
friend of Sir Thomas Chaucer, who fought at Agincourt (see p. 23). 
Following the FitzElys came the Curzons, who are represented 
by brasses in the Church, and from them the property was bought 
by its present owners, the Henleys. 

The Church is placed in the grounds of the park, and has too 
much the appearance of a private chapel. The surroundings 
are pleasant enough, trees and hedges and rooks, but the 
influence of * the hall ' is a little too close. It has the making 
of a most interesting church, but it sadly needs the touch of a 
skilful architect with a liberal allowance. The growth of centuries 
hides much that would be beautiful. The chancel is Early 
English, but it is plastered and ceiled. The arch pillars are 
encased in some smooth square material colour-washed. The 
Vicar delivers his weekly exhortation from a lofty pulpit, and 
prays * towards ' his people from a stage below. Chairs and 
buffets are placed for a select few in the chancel, and the 
villagers in general are penned in unnecessarily high pews. 
There is some excellent old glass, but it is scattered throughout 
the windows ; some good brasses, but the light is insufficient; 
and the poor mailed Knight, who perhaps died for his country, 
is crushed out of sight by pews. There is a fine monument 
by Chantrey on the North wall of the chancel, very sadly 
portraying a very sad incident — a young mother snatched by 
Death from her babe and husband. So near the altar we might 
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expect some ray of Christian hope, but we seem to see the end. 
Two heads from the end of a Decorated dripstone have been 
placed in the chancel wall, which shows its age by its lancet 
windows and their deep splays. A transitional Norman column 
in the south arcade reminds us that the Church was built at a 
good period, and who knows what would be revealed if the 




WATERPERRY CHURCH. 

whitewash and plaster were removed ? The brass of Walter 
Curzon and his wife in the nave is said to be a palimpsest of an 
interesting character. It has frequently been found that old 
brasses have been utilized by turning them over and using the 
other side. In this instance the figure itself has been altered to 
meet the new requirements. 
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Materetoch. ^ [hIL.] 

[Keeping the main road through Wheatley and taking the left road towards 
Thame at the fork, a little beyond the seventh milestone a direction-post 
will be seen pointing to a road to the left for Waterstock.] 

JHE Church stands between the Manor House and the rectory 
amidst a wealth of greenery, which the town dweller rejoices 
in. It is, with the exception of the tower and north aisle, which 
are Perpendicular, a building of a hundred years ago. In one 
of the windows of the north aisle there is some old glass in the 
upper h'ghts, an Archbishop in the attitude of blessing, flanked 
on either side by kneeling clerics. The rest of the window is 
filled with coats of arms of the Ashhurst family, which has owned 
the manor since 1726. A large brass on the same wall records 
the bishops, kings, rectors, and patrons since 1255. The living 
is and always has been a rectory, that is it was never attached 
to a monastery, and therefore did not lose its rectorial property. 
A bright coloured reredos, formed by painting on metal a Last 
Supper and some saints, gives light to the chancel, and the 
Church, though architecturally uninteresting, is not unsuitable. 
The tower and north aisle are pre-Reformation work, the only 
noticeable feature being the position of the bell niche in the 
parapet of the tower. 



6reat Ibasele^.^^ [ame.] 

[By the London road through Wheatley to the Three Pigeons Inn (9J), where 
tuin to the right and shortly after to the left.] 

MASELEY is a picturesque village with a Church which no 
one interested in architecture should miss. It appears to 
have been connected with influential families throughout *the 
historic period.' Milo Crispin, the Bassetts, the Bohuns, the 
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Peppards of Rotherfield, the Lenthalls, are amongst its land- 
owners and residents at different times. * Speaker* Lenthall 
was born and baptized here. The Church is in the patronage 
of the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, and numbers amongst its 
former rectors John Leland (1542-52) and Christopher Wren 
(1638-45), father of the architect. John Leland was com- 
missioned by Henry VIII to visit all Cathedrals, Monastic and 
College libraries, and all places where records were kept or 
information could he gained about English antiquities. He 
claims to have visited in the ten years given to his work, "every 
bay, river, lake, mountain, valley, moor, heath, wood, city, 
castle, manor house, monastery and college in the land." He 
made voluminous notes from which The Itinerary^ Collectanea^ 
etc., were published after his death. The living of Great 
Haseley was given him as a reward for his labour, but this 
had unfortunately overtaxed his brain. Christopher Wren was 
Dean of Windsor, Dean of the Collegiate Church of Wolver- 
hampton, and Rector of Haseley at the same time. Perhaps 
because he could not reside at all three, he lived at Kirtlington 
Hall, where he died and was buried. 

Great Haseley Church contains excellent Early English and 
Decorated work. At the entrance to the churchyard a doorway 
in the tower (which is otherwise Perpendicular) of admirable 
Early English design with dog-tooth ornament whets the appetite 
of the visitor. Within the South porch there is again an inner 
doorway of the same style. Inside, the columns of the nave 
arcades have capitals ornamented with the stiff-leafed foliage of 
that period, until the two nearest the chancel arch are reached, 
when there is a * fault.' Something has happened there ; it may be 
that the chancel of the Early English church began more to the 
west, or that a central tower was contemplated and not carried out. 
The chancel is Early Decorated, the piscina, sedilia, and canopied 
recess being highly ornamental examples of that style. On the 
North side a monumental chapel of a later date has been added, 
and is now used as a vestry. The beautiful marble fioor of 
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the chancel cannot be overlooked. This, with the oak seats, &c., 
was designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley,,R.A., under whose direction 
the roof has recently been restored, and other improvements 
effected. Through the piers of the chancel arch are three 
hagioscopes or squints, whichever term is preferred, to give 
a view of the altar to the worshippers in the two aisles. To 
make room for one a low side window has been deeply sunk 
in the wall ; it is now blocked, but it should be carefully 
examined from within and without. At the east end of the 
South aisle, are the accessories of an important altar — bracket, 
niche, part of reredos, and piscina ; whilst along the south 
wall are three canopied tomb recesses, two with stone coffins 
and on one a mutilated effigy. At the east end of the North 
aisle is the panelled altar-tomb of Sir William Barendyne, thrice 
high sheriff of Oxon and Berks in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Near to it is a piscina, and above hang his tilting helmet, 
gauntlets, and armorial shield. Under the tower, however, is 
the most interesting monument, the effigy of a Knight in chain 
mail armour, holding his drawn sword in his right hand and the 
sheath in his left. Over the chain mail, which covers him from 
head to foot, he wears a surcoat. It is said to be that of 
William de Mandeville, Earl of Essex and Albemarle, lord of 
the manor of Rycote (c. 1220), and, therefore, contemporary 
with the Early English work of the Church. 

Exterior, —West : Tower doorway Early English. 

,, ,, ,, upper part Perpendicular. 

South : Porch, inner doorway Early English. 

,, East windows Decorated. 
North aisle, three windows and doorway ,, 

,, ,, two ,, ,, Perpendicular. 

North chapel, clerestory „ 

Interior, — Nave arcades, chancel arch Early English. 

Sedilia, piscinae, tomb recesses Decorated. 
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6reat nDilton. ^ [M??es] 

[After skirting the wall of Holton Park through Wheatley, and passing the 
road on the left marked Holton and Waterperry, the London Road is 
quitted by a turn to the right just beyond an inn on the same side. A 
d.p. indicates Great Milton, which is on a hill a little farther on. Great 
Milton may be reached by Tiddington station, G.W.R., from which 
it is distant two miles and a-half S.W.] 

ILTON is a large, somewhat scattered village with some 
picturesque cottages. The name is a contraction of 
Middleton, as Aston, Weston, Norton and Sutton are of Saxon 
settlements to the East, West, North and South of a Middle 
town. This parish from very early days belonged to the Bishop 
of Lincoln, and until quite recently provided the income of two 
prebendal stalls in Lincoln Cathedral. A connection of this 
kind usually implies, as in this case, a fine Church. The village 
is interesting, moreover, from the fact that the poet Milton's 
ancestors are supposed to have lived there and to have derived 
their name from their native village. His immediate grandfather 
was almost certainly the ranger of Shotover Forest, and the poet 
undoubtedly knew the neighbourhood (see page 69). 

The Church stands well in a large churchyard on high ground 
and presents an imposing appearance. It has considerable 
remains of Norman work in its structure, though later alterations 
have given it a Decorated aspect. In the north wall of the 
chancel just beyond the arch there is still a small Norman 
window, and on the opposite side will be seen a portion of a 
similar one. These walls, therefore, are Norman in spite of the 
later inserted windows. Then between the arches of the North 
arcade are remains of similar Norman windows. That wall is^ 
therefore, part of the old Norman Church pierced by Early 
English arches and later still raised for a Decorated clerestory. 
The large piscina, credence recess, and sedilia in the chancel 
are of the Decorated style; the chancel arch and the nave 
arcades are Early English. The tower arch, clerestory, piscina 
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and credence recess in the South aisle are Decorated, 
under the latter has been placed a stone containing brasses in 
memory of the Eggerley family, 1546. At the end of the North 
aisle should be noticed the wood stairs, piscina, some old glass 

and two stone 
coffin lids with 
floriated crosses. 
Under the tower 
is the magnificent 
monument of Sir 
Michael Dormer, 
161 8, containing 
well and elabor- 
ately executed 
effigies of himself, 
wife and father, 
with a bas relief 
of a fortress and 
military scene, in 
commemoration 
of his exploits in 
Flanders for which 
he was knighted. 
The founder of the 
family, Geoffrey 
Dormer, a wool- 
stapler, Lord 
Mayor of London, 
1541, and father 
of twenty-five chil- 
N. DOORWAY, GREAT MILTON CHURCH. ^j^en was buiied 

in Thame Church. The family appears to have profited by such 
an excellent start, having; flourished in the county ever since. 
The North doorway of the Church deserves very special attention, 
the mouldings are excellent, the shafts detached, and the capitals 
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thoroughly characteristic. Indeed the Church affords a good 
opportunity for a comparison of the Early English and Decorated 
mouldings, as for instance in the nave and tower arches. Thq 
greater depth of the Early English chiseling is obvious. Some 
of the gargoyles on the south side and the niches in the 
buttresses are noteworthy. An archaeological *nut,' for those 
who have teeth for such things, is to be found in an earthenware 
jar inserted in the north wall just beyond the chancel arch. 

Exterior. — North aisle, doorway Early English. 

S. Chancel (i). Early English (2) Transition E.E. -Decorated* 
N. window (i), small Norman (2) ,, ,, 

E. window, N. & S. aisle windows, 

clerestory and buttresses Decorated. 

West tower. S. porch and parvise Perpendicular. 

Interior. — Chancel arch, nave arcades Early English. 

Piscina, aumbry, sedilia, tower arch Decorated. 
Roofs Perpendicular. 



IR^COte. ^ [M^ifes] 



(By the main road through Headington and Wheatley, taking the left road 
towards Thame, soon after crossing the river. The approach to Rycote 
is by a gate over the railway to the right, a mile and a-half past Tidding- 
ton Station, G.W.R.] 

/fNROSSING a field to a farm-house in a clump of trees, the 
^ neglected site of one of Oxfordshire's most splendid 
mansions comes in view. A Churgh in apparently sound condi- 
tion stands in a burial-ground full of nettles arid briars. The 
doors are locked and the keys kept by Lord Abingdon, whose 
family vault is within. It is of Perpendicular architecture 
throughout, having been built in the fifteenth century as a 
chapel of ease by the Quartermain family, who owned the manor 
house close by. The external features, tower in three stages, 
western door with niche and canopy, windows and buttresses, are 
good examples of the style. Two greyhounds carved as finials 
at the east end were probably added by Sir John Williams, who 

G 
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bought the estate and built a magnificent house in 1539, utilising 
the old manor house as domestic offices. The Church, an 
octagonal tower at an angle of the garden, some fragments of the 
manor house and a fish-pond are the sole remains of its former glory* 
Sir John Williams, created later Lord Williams of Thame, was 
a kinsman of Thomas Cromwell, through whom he obtained a 
position in the royal service, which culminated in the appoint- 
ment of receiver of monastic property at the Dissolution. It is 
said that twenty-eight estates previously belonging to monasteries 
came into Lord Williams' own possession after the Dissolution. 
He was Sheriff of the county, and in that capacity attended the 
executions of Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley. He represented the 
shire in Parliament, and was joint custodian with Sir Henry 
Bedingfield of the Princess Elizabeth after Wyatt's rebellion. 
He appears to have flourished equally under Henry VHI, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. The last-named Queen was 
the guest of her former keeper at Rycote on more than one 
occasion. She made him President of the Council of the 
Marches of Wales, and ennobled his son-in-law. Sir Henry 
Norreys, who by his marriage succeeded to half his estates. 
Charles I lived at Rycote for some time during the session 
of the Parliament at Oxford on account of the plague, and 
Charles II created the Lord Norreys of his day Earl of Abingdon. 



[Following the road past Rycote a three-miles run brings you to Thame on» 
the Oxfordshire bank of the river of the same name. There is a station 
here on G.W.R.] 

N important Cistercian Abbey was founded here in the 
twelfth century, and episcopal property in the town brought 
it into connection with the Bishops of Lincoln. Portions of a 
Prebendal House with a thirteenth century Chapel of exceptional 
merit still exist, but in connection with a private house. Bishop 
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Grostete, great as a builder as well as in other respects, founded 
it and the Parish Church in 1241. 

The old Grammar School in the main street, now used for 
girls, was founded by Lord Williams in 1575 and is worth an 
external inspection. Anthony Wood, Oxford's chronicler, was 
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THAME CHURCH. 

sent here as a little boy to get him out of the way of the Civil 
War. Thame, however, was not entirely free from its influence. 
The boys one day ran out from dinner to see a Royalist troop 
pursued through the street by Parliamentarians within pistol shot. 
Another day they ate the venison pasties prepared for some 
Roundheads, who were routed while they were baking. Again a 
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holiday was given them to go and see the surrender of Boarstall 
Castle (see Route xi). Thame Church was turned into a fort by 
a Cromwellite garrison, who when holding it against the Royalists 
turned Lord Williams' lead coffin into bullets. The contents 
of the coffin would count for very little at such a time. 

In the house of Ezekiel Browne in the main street, attended 
by his friend Dr. Giles, Rector of Chinnor, passed away John 
Hampden, on June 24, 1643. He had ridden there from 
Chalgrove field (see Route vi) in great pain from his wound, 
having to jump Haseley brook on his way. 

The Church retains some of Bishop Grostete's fine work in the 
beautiful lancet windows of the north wall and in the general 
design of the chancel and central tower arches. The tower itself 
above the arches was rebuilt in the Perpendicular period. The 
windows illustrate most of the Gothic styles, the Early English 
on the north wall of the chancel, the transition to the Decorated 
in the N.W. window, and early Geometrical Decorated in the east 
window of the chancel. In the south wall of the chancel are 
good Decorated windows, in the transepts Perpendicular, and 
the window at the west end is a debased form of that style, 1673. 
In the chancel there is the fine altar-tomb of Lord and Lady 
WiUiams of Thame (page 82), in the North transept that of the 
founder of the Dormer family with effigies in brass of himself^ 
two wives and twenty-five children (page 80). In the south 
transept are other altar-tombs under an arch which indicate a 
previous extension eastwards. On the floor of the chancel and 
nave are other brasses. There are also several piscinae and many 
interesting details. On the exterior the south porch and parvise 
with highly decorated niche and groined roof should be noticed. 

Exterior. — North chancel windows and door Early English. 

N. aisle and W. door Decorated. 
South and East chancel windows ,, 

N. transept Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular. 
S. transept, central tower, and clerestory ,, 

West window ,, 

Interior, — Tower arches Early English. 

Nave arcades Decorated. 
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ROUTE V. 

5unnins:well — Radley — Abingdon — Sutton Courtney — 
Clifton Hampden — Long: Wittenham — Little Wit- 
tenham. 

SunningwelU ^ [Mues] 

JN the early spring when the primroses and hyacinths are in 
bloom, or a little later when the nightingales are in song, or in 
fact any time between April and November, the roads round 
Bagley Wood are delightful. The best for the cyclist is through 
Kennington, which is reached by taking the road to the left after 
crossing the railway beyond Folly Bridge. A short distance 
beyond the turn leading to Sandford Mill on the left, a road to 
the right skirting Radley Wood should be taken. If the flowers 
are out the sight will not easily be forgotten. Continuing as 
far as the main Abingdon road, cross to the lane immediately 
opposite, which leads to the pretty little village of Sunningwell. 
In addition to its natural attractions it has been connected with 
several noted men. To begin with, it was a possession of 
Abingdon Abbey, which in the opinion of some was originally 
founded in this village. In the 13th century the famous Roger 
Bacon is said to have used the tower of its church for 
astronomical observations. " The main interest of his life had 
been a struggle towards reform in the existing methods of 
philosophical or scientific thinking — a. reform which in point and 
aim resembled that more successfully attempted by his more 
famous namesake of the 17th century." Its rector in 1551 was 
John Jewel, who had to flee the country during the Marian 
reaction, during which time he had the opportunity of comparing 
the English with the Continental Reformation. On his return he 
was made Bishop of Salisbury in 1560, and two years later 
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published his " Defence of the English Church," which has formed 
the groundwork of all subsequent controversy on the Anglican 
position. He is said to have erected the somewhat incongruous 
porch at the west entrance to the church. It is, therefore 
interesting as a memorial of Jewel, and of the classical influences 
which did so much for Europe at the time. A century later 




THE PORCH, SUNNINGWELL CHURCH. 

Samuel Fell, Dean of Christ Church, held the living. After 
suffering imprisonment and deprivation of his University offices 
on account of his refusal to appear before the Parliamentary 
Visitors in 1647, he retired to Sunningweil, where he died in 
1649 ^^om the shock caused by hearing of the King's execution. 
He is buried near the altar beneath the stone marked with his 
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initials. A grave in the churchyard records the burial of Hannibal 
Baskerville the antiquary, in 1688. He was lord of the manor 
and spent the last years of his life on his estate here. 

JFjr/m^r. — East, window and buttress Decorated. 

Tower and windows, S, windows Perpendicular. 

West, porch Mixture of Classic and Gothic 

The road through Sunningwell leads to the main road between 
Cumnor and Abingdon. If the right turn is taken, and again the 
next turn to the right, a direct road leads to Oxford by Foxcombe 
and Bagley Wood down Hincksey Hill, from every point of which 
is obtained Matthew Arnold's view of 

"That sweet city with her dreaming spires: 
She needs not June for beauty's heightening." 



[Station on the G.W.R.] 

gNOTHER ride 

J^ **on the skirts of Bigley Wood 

Where most the gipsies by the turf-edged way 
Pitch their smoked tents," 

is to Radley, which is best known now for the Public School 
established there in 1847. The road by Folly Bridge through 
Kennington is the most direct. If a change is sought, a pleasant 
ride may be made through Iffley and Sandford, turning round the 
church at the latter place and crossing the river at Sandford Lock. 
This leads to the road near Radley Wood, and keeping the main 
road to the left, Radley village with the school on the right is 
soon reached. 

Radley Manor, which belonged to Abingdon Abbey, was 
purchased by George Stonehouse, in whose family it remained 
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until 1792. It then came into the possession of Captain, after- 
wards Sir George Bowyer, who was made baronet for naval services 
in 1794. The property still belongs to the family, but the house 
now forms part of Radley College. There is a good view of the 
house at Nuneham from this point. The Church is not interesting 
from an architectural point of view, but it is prettily situated. It 
contains a font of late Norman work, rescued by one of the 
vicars from bucolic uses, a highly decorated monument of a 
member of the Stonehouse family within the sanctuary south of 
the altar, some good wood work and bits of old glass interspersed 
amongst some of more recent date. The building is evidently 
well cared for, and it has been recently restored. The prevailing 
style of architecture is Perpendicular, the only exception being 
the windows of the south transept. In the churchyard there 
is a curious mausoleum of the lords of the manor. 

[The return may be made through Abingdon or by the upper road through 
Bagley Wood. ] 



[By Folly Bridge and up Hincksey Hill, near the top of which a turn to the 
left through Bagley Wood leads direct to Abingdon. Station on 
G.W.R.— branch from Radley.] 

BEARING to the left in the town the open market-place is 
reached by St. Nicholas' Church, on the south side of which 
is a substantial Perpendicular gateway belonging to the famous 
Abbey. The chancel of the Church was within the walls of the 
monastery and could be entered from that side by a door which 
has disappeared. Some arches and windows have unfortunately 
been erected within the old grounds in modern days, so that 
a stranger is apt to be deceived. There are some very interesting 
remains, to which access can be obtained by applying at the first 
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house to the right inside the gate. These remains consist of twa 
large 13th century rooms with open timber roofs, and doors, 
windows and chimneys of the period, the Priors' study and bed- 
room, and beneath them a kitchen with vaulted roof and fire-place. 
The fire-place and chimneys are especially interesting as showing 
that the fire in the middle of the room with outlet for smoke in 
the roof was not universal, though it was the common method. 
The Priors' chimney with small openings, like triple lancets, on 
three sides should be noticed. There is also the Guest-house of 
ater date, about 1420, the floor of which was divided into 
dormitories approached from an open passage running along the 
whole of the front, similar to one seen in the old almshouses 
west of St. Helen's Church ; above the dormitories were the 
entertaining rooms. Abingdon Abbey was founded in the 
7th century and was one of the most important Benedictine 
monasteries in the country. Its abbot was mitred and several 
of the Norman Kings especially favoured it. 

St. Nicholas' Church has been much altered, especially during 
the Perpendicular period, to which its main features now belong. 
The chancel arch, two windows in the north wall, and the lower 
part of the west front belong to the transition Norman to Early 
English period, c. 1200. There is a piscina in the chancel with 
a deep basin, and a window near the pulpit, which belong with 
the chancel itself to the early part of the following century. The 
tower standing on piers inserted in the nave has a curious square 
stair turret with a small transomed window on the north side. 
The Blacknall Chapel with monument to the founder is of the 
17th century. The font is Perpendicular, and there is a stone 
lantern niche in the vestibule under the tower. 

St. Helen's Church with a lofty octagonal spire stands near the 
river and is a feature in all views of Abingdon, especially in 
Turner's well-known picture. It is remarkable for the number 
of its aisles and porches and the variety of its roofs. Entered 
by the west porch the number of columns and arches has a 
striking effect. The chancel is enclosed by screens, partly 
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stone and partly wood, and is elaborately decorated with reredos, 
sedilia, and mural paintings. The roof of the chapel north of 
the chancel is richly carved, and is said to have belonged to the 
Abbey. The prevailing architecture of the Church is Perpen- 
dicular, to which the columns and arcades, windows and porches 
(that to the north with a parvise) all belong. But the spire, which 
has been rebuilt, and tower are Early English. 1 he east window 
of the chancel is of the Decorated style, having geometrical 
tracery with internal foliations. It is filled with modern glass of 
an effective character. 

On three sides of the churchyard are rows of Almshouses, 
those on the west side being of the sixteenth century (1553). 
The passage running along the front with dark open timber work 
is covered by the same roof as the rooms behind; a timber 
entrance porch decorated with pictures gives access to the 
passage and to the central hall, lighted by the same covered 
lantern, in which are portraits and documents relating to the 
charity. The guild of the Holy Cross had existed from the 
thirteenth century, and amongst its good works in the fifteenth 
century had built Abingdon and Culham bridges. These they 
kept in repair and paid a priest to minister to the travellers and 
pilgrims who crossed them, the custom in the Middle Ages being 
to have a chapel on important bridges. After their dissolution 
with the other religious houses they were incorporated as Christ's 
Hospital and built these houses. Those who are interested in 
the churches of Besilsleigh, Fyfield, and Appleton will be glad to 
see the Besils, Golafers, and Fettiplaces in this fraternity of 
good men. 

Abingdon has long been incorporated as a municipal borough, 
and until the last reform was also a parliamentary borough. 
The Corporation uses the old Abbey gateway, to which it has 
added further rooms to the south, for its municipal functions. 
In the Council Chamber, to which access is obtained in the same 
way as to the Abbey remains, there are several portraits of former 
members, the first Lord Harcourt and Lord Chelmsford among 
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them. But there are also two large portraits of George III and 
Queen Charlotte by Gainsborough, the latter a picture worth 
going a very long distance to see. They were presented to the 
town by Sir Charles Saxton, a native, who rose to a distinguished 
position at Portsmouth, given to him by the King in return for 
entertainment. 

The open market-place, with a Jubilee statue of Queen Victoria 
and a Renaissance Town Hall by Inigo Jones, is a bright 
picturesque spot. 

[The return to Oxford may be made by Radley and Kennington.] 



Sutton Courtnei?. [arSes] 

[Leaving Abingdon by Bridge Street and crossing the Thames by the bridge 
made and maintained by the Holy Cross fraternity (p. 90), the turn to 
the right is taken at the next bridge, and in Culham the left and then 
the right to Sutton toll-bar, a little beyond which another turn to the 
right leads to Sutton.] 

JHE second name of the village, like that of the neighbour- 
ing Nuneham Courtenay, indicates the time when the 
Courtenays held property in this locality. There are two, if 
not three, interesting houses connected with the mediaeval history 
of the place. Opposite the west end of the Church, on the 
other side of the road, is the Manor House, which has in one 
of its wings a room with timbered roof, having all the appear- 
ance of a solar of an early fourteenth century house, similar to 
that at Charney Basset (Route xii). Within the grounds of the 
same house is a building called the Court House, which 
has a well preserved transition doorway of the same date as 
that at Appleton (circa 1200). The walls, moreover, of the hall, 
to which it gave entrance, remain, a second doorway has been 
discovered on the other side, the roof timber is in good con- 
dition, and the blocked windows can be traced. The interior has 
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been converted into a many-roomed farm house, but there are 
hopes of a restoration. 

But from the point of view of those who have seen Appleton 
(page 48) and Charney the third house, called the Abbey, 
is the most interesting. Its design is not unlike that of Charney, 
two gabled wings witli a central hall ; and curiously it also be- 
longed to Abingdon Abbey and was used as a country house 
by the Abbot and brethren. It is rather later in date than 
the house at Charney, probably about 1350, and shows that 
domestic architecture was developing rapidly. It stands south 
of the church with a long drive beneath magnificent elms. The 
old walk remains and some of the windows, but it has been 
greatly modernised by square windows, a battlement, and paint 
on the central wall. The inside has been divided into rooms 
of modern form. 

In the middle of the 14th century the houses of the nobility 
began to show more elaborate arrangements. We read of the 
lord's chamber and the lady's chamber, bower and garden, the 
private oratory or oriole, and apartments for servants. Floors 
began to be carpeted, walls covered with tapestry ; minstrel 
galleries, court fools and jesters came into vogue. Baths, looking- 
glasses and carved chests are sanctioned in the accounts. In 
the class of house below this, the hall still remained the com- 
mon room for all by night and day, and the smoke from the 
open fire passed through the roof. The louvre can be seen in 
New College hall, Oxford, built at the end of the 14th century. 

The Church at Sutton has a Norman tower, at any rate in the 
two lower stages. The west and south windows of the middle 
stage of the tower are formed by intersecting Norman arches, 
the origin, according to some, of the Gothic arch. All the arches 
inside the Church are remarkably wide, and above the eastern- 
most arch of the south arcade is some bold Norman zigzag and 
battlement moulding. It appears to have undergone some alter- 
ation, perhaps removal from the chancel arch. In the sanctuary, 
north and south, are altar tombs, the latter with an effigy of a 
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priest, and in the wall behind it is a piscina. On the opposite 
side is a tomb recess or Easter sepulchre with foliated arch. 
There are screens across the aisles as if to form Chapels at the 
east end of each. In the south aisle are a piscina and a case 
of old books. There is a good Decorated font, and a curious 
staircase to the parvise just inside the south entrance. The 
tower arch is Norman. 

Exterior. — West, tower (lower and middle) Norman. 

North chancel windows (3) Early English. 

Tower (upper part) Decorated. 

S. aisle, W. window and N. aisle] ,, 

E. window and clerestory ,, 

Chancel, S. window (l) and East^ ,, 

S. porch, clerestory, windows Perpendicular. 

Chancel, S. door and window , , 

,, one window on N. ,, 

N. windows and inner doorway ,, 

Interior, — ^Tower arch Norman. 

Chancel arch, arcades Transition Norman-E.E. 

Font, Easter sepulchre Decorated. 

Altar tombs Perpendicular. 



Clifton 1bamp&en. [uSes] 

[Beyond Nuneham a road to the right through the hamlet of Burcot leads to 
Clifton Hampden ; or it may be reached from Culham Station, G.W.R.] 

WARLY in the sixteenth century the Thames was 'made 
mL navigable as far as Burcot, merchandise having been carried 
by river no farther than Henley previous to this date, and a road 
still existing was cut from Burcot to the Oxford road between 
Nuneham and Dorchester. The use of the river in this way was 
not extended to Oxford until after the Civil War. 

The position of Clifton Church, high above the river and 
surrounding land, accounts for the name of the village The 
rectory and church amidst the trees looking down upon the river, 
bridge, and Berkshire hills make an exceedingly pretty picture. 
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Nor is any disappointment caused by a closer inspection. The 
Church, dating back to the very beginning of the thirteenth 
century, has been restored as well as the highest skill backed by 
unlimited resources has been able to do it. The manor belongs 
to the Gibbs family, who did so much for Keble Chapel and 
Hall. In the sanctuary is the altar tomb of G. H. Gibbs, in 
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whose memory the restoration was carried out by his son. In 
the midst of much beautiful modern work will be noticed the 
transitional Norman arches and columns of the south arcade 
and the small Early English window in the north wall. Much 
of the structure is doubtless original, but the architectural features 
appear to have required renewal. The easternmost bays of 
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both arcades are similar and of the Decorated period, and 
the rest of the north arcade is of the same style. A clerestory 
or roof-window is Perpendicular, and with the exception of the 
5mall Early English window, all the others are renewed windows 
in the Decorated style. 



%onQ Mittenbam. [mUL] 



[This village can be approached by Clifton Hampden bridge or by Day's Lock 
through Little Wittenham, the distance being about the same in both cases.] 

FEW years ago discoveries were made in the parish of 
extensive remains of earlier inhabitants, pre-British, British 

and Roman. Round 
huts and circles, flint 
arrow-heads, stone im- 
plements, vases, pottery 
etc., were unearthed. 

There are two curio- 
sities in the Church — 
a leaden font, one of 
the Dorchester trio 
(p. 1 7 ), though different 
in design, and a v6ry 
original piscina in the 
wall of the south 
chapel. Behind the 
organ is apparently a 

,.^ ^. .. ,, - . ,1 . ^^, - K-Wl^^ ' '^"" tomb recess, which 

.^i«.Li. i^^A ii^^jT ; ! f""^"' .'.*.iM.i..i 1^ suggests that there was 

PISCINA, LONG WITTENHAM. ^ chantry chapel on 

this south side, to which the piscina with figure of a Knight 
probably belonged. There are also two piscinas, one a double 
one, inside the sanctuary. 
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Exterior, — South chancel, two windows Early English. 

North, two windows, and clerestory ,, 

South, windows, porch, chapel Decorated. 

East window,' and others ,, 

West, tower window Perpendicular. 

Interior, — Chancel arch Norman. 

South arcade Early English. 

North „ Perpendicular. 



OLittle Mittenbam. M.] 

JN Dorchester, before reaching the Church, there is a narrow 
road to the right leading across some fields to Day's Lock, 
near which there is a foot-bridge over the river. It can be 
traversed by bicycle and is of especial interest, because the 
foot-path runs across the double embankment and moat made 
by the Romans to fortify their camp, which was surrounded 
on its other three sides by water, the Thame and the Thames, 
which here makes an abrupt bend. On the opposite side of 
the river are the two Wittenham Clumps, on one of which can 
be clearly traced from this spot similar lines of entrenchments. 
This is said to be the famous British fortress of Sinodun, which 
was captured by the Romans from their Dorchester camp. 
Across Day's Lock is the Church of Little Wittenham, a simple 
village church without aisles or transepts, having a tower with 
a pentagonal turret surmounted by a pyramidal roof. The 
windows, porch and doorway appear to be modern work in the 
Decorated style. There is an altar tomb within the sanctuary 
with a brass effigy of John Churmount, Rector, 1433 ; and 
unfortunately placed in a cramped position against the west 
wall of the tower are two alabaster figures in Elizabethan armour 
and costume of Walter and Mary Dunch. The Manor came 
to the Dunch family through this marriage and remained in it 
for some generations. By marriage connection with Oliver 
Cromwell, one of them became Governor of Wallingford Castle 
during the Protectorate (see page 20). 

H 
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ROUTE VI. 

Horspath — Qarsington — Caddesdon — Chalgro ve — New- 
ington — Drayton St. Leonard's — Brightwell Baldwin 
— Cuxham— Watlington— Pyrton— 5hirbarn. 

Iborspatb.Ksx. [M^y 

Y% EAVING by the middle of the three roads after crossing 
Wi Magdalen Bridge, a small fifteenth century chapel belonging 
to a Leper House founded by Henry I is passed on the left just 
beyond the tramway terminus. The hospital, known as St. 
Bartholomew's, was granted by Edward III to Adam de Brom 
for his newly founded Oriel College, which still contributes to the 
support of eight pensioners called * Almsmen of Bartlemas.' The 
road to Cowley is by the * marshes,' in which are several of the 
College cricket grounds. On reaching the building formerly used 
as a Military College, take the left turn, and shortly afterwards, a 
hundred yards or so from Bullingdon Barracks, the road to the 
right, which leads to Horspath nestling under Shotover Hill. 

The Church in the middle of the village is of the Early 
English period with later additions and insertions. The west 
tower has Perpendicular door and windows but belongs itself to 
the original church. On the interior arch of the tower are two 
grotesque figures of a bagpiper and a female, said traditionally 
to be the builders of the tower. Just inside the south door of 
the church is what appears to have been the base of a Parish 
Cross, possibly used in its present position as a holy water 
stoup. The arcades north and south are Early English of 
the twelfth century, and the transept at the end of the south 
aisle is of the following century. There is some old glass in 
*he chancel, which has been rebuilt, and in other windows, 
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piscinae south of the altar and in the transept, and a plain Early 
English font. 

ExUrior. — West, tower Early English. 

N. & S. windows (restored) ,, 

South transept windows Decorated. 

West door and windows Perpendicular. 

Chancel door and windows ,, 

,' Interior, — Chancel arch, arcades, font Early English. 

[The return may be made direct, or by Garsington or Cuddesdon or 
Wheatley (Station G.W.R.).] 



6ar6inGtom^^ 



[MUes] 



HE village is most easily reached by the Cowley and Stad- 
hampton road, taking the left turn about four miles from 
Oxford. But if Horspath is first visited, the road bearing to the 
right before reaching the Church 
and passing under the roadway 
arch up a long straight hill should 
be taken to the top of the ridge. 
Turning to the right it is only a 
short run into Garsington, but 
with scenery which on a clear day 
is well worth the journey. The 
whole stretch of the Chilterns 
and Berkshire downs and a well 
wooded undulating country be- 
tween are before us. Keeping 
to the left through the village the 
Church will be seen on a height commanding an extensive 
panorama. With an old Lich-gate at the entrance and sundry 
yews betokening antiquity, the building will be found of consider- 
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able interest and in excellent condition. In Norman days, and 
until the dissolution, it belonged to Wallingford Priory, when it 
was bought by Sir Thomas Pope, who gave it to his new 
foundation, Trinity College, Oxford, together with a house which 
he built in the village for the accommodation of the college in 
times of sickness. In the church there is an old gravestone 




GARSINGTON CHURCH, FROM S.E. 

inscribed, " Isabella de Fortibus gist ici ; Dieu de sa alme eyt 
merci,' which is supposed to belong to the mother of John de 
la Mere, who was summoned to Parliament in the thirteenth 
century as Baron de Gersyndon. 

The tower is a fine specimen of the transition Norman to Early 
English style, with shallow buttresses and stiff-leafed foliage in 
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the capitals of the window shafts. The chancel and inner tower 
arches, the two arcades and the piscinae are of the same period, 
but most of the windows are in the Decorated or Perpendicular 
style. There are two low side windows, which are not blocked, 
opposite each other in the chancel. 

Exterior. — West, tower Transition, Norman-E.E. 

Clerestory and chancel windows Decorated. 
South, inner door ,, 

,, porch Perpendicular. 
,, aisle windows ,, 

Interior. — Chancel arch, arcades Transition, Norman-E.E. 

Walking down the steep village many picturesque cottages will 
be seen. At the bottom of the hill the Stadhampton road is 
reached, whence there is an easy run to Oxford through Cowley 
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[The village can be reached by Horspath and the return made through 
Wheatley. On reaching the ridge above Horspath the left turn, and 
a quarter of a mile further on the right should be taken, skirting Coombe 
Wood and descending gently to Cuddesdon.] 

^HE Church is of more than usual interest, and close to it 
are the palace of the Bishop of Oxford and the Diocesan 
Theological College for students preparing for holy orders. 

From the earliest times the Church belonged to the Benedictine 
monastery at Abingdon, which accounts for its architectural 
merits. After the dissolution the property, with the exception of 
the parsonage house, came into the possession of the Gardiners, 
who built a Manor House. The parsonage was attached to the see 
of Oxford, which led Bishop Bancroft in 1635 to build a palace here. 
Five years later the Bishop took to heart the growing aggressive- 
ness of his Puritan enemies and died, his biographer says, 
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"without little or no sickness." In 1644 Sir Thomas Gardiner 
thought well to burn down his manor house, lest the Parlia- 
mentarians should make a garrison of it. And Colonel William 
Legge, the Royalist governor of Oxford, followed suit by applying 
the same measure to the bran new palace. The present building 
was erected by Bishop Fell in 1679. The Theological College 

was established by 
BishopWilberforce 
in 1853. The com- 
bination of the 
Episcopal initials 
(S.O.) with those 
of Alfred Pott, the 
first Principal, is 
said to have sug- 
gested the adjec- 
tive so frequently 
applied to the 
popular prelate. 

The architectural 
history of the 
Church is briefly 
this. The present 
nave and lower 
part of the central 
tower, including 
the stair-turret and 
transepts, belong to 
a late Norman or 
early Transition (c, 1180) church without aisles, of which the 
chancel has entirely disappeared. About 1240 the walls 'of the 
nave were pierced for the present arcades, and aisles with lancet 
windows were added. A century later the aisle walls were 
raised and Decorated windows inserted, the south door of the 
original church being retained and a porch at this time being 
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added to it. This porch is now used as a vestry, which should bfe 
entered for the purpose of examining the double row of dog- 
tooth, the characteristic Early English ornament, on the 
mouldings of the doorway. The south doorway and the west 
doorway are most interesting studies; the latter retains its 
original iron-work. The clerestory belongs to the first half and 
the chancel to the end of the fifteenth century. The south 
transept underwent considerable repairs including a new window 
in the seventeenth century. The low side window in the north 
aisle, opening probably on a side altar, the corbel tables and 
portions of the buttresses and marks of clerestory lancets on the 
outside of the nave walls and belonging to the original church, 
the rood-loft, the entrance and groined roof of the tower, the 
zigzag decoration of the tower arches, the shafts and capitals 
inside and outside of the church, especially the capitals of the 
tower columns, the piscinae and aumbry within the altar rails, all 
call for attention. In the church are memorials and arms of the 
Bishops of Oxford since they have resided here. 

Exterior. — Tower (central), upper part rebuilt {c, ii8o) Late Norman. 
West, inner doorway ,, 

South porch, inner doorway {c, 1200) Early English. 

,, aisle, west window {c. 1241) ,, 

West porch {c. 1300) ,, 

,, window and N. aisle window {c. 1350) Decorated. 
South aisle windows ,, 

,, transept windows Perpendicular. 

Clerestory and chancel windows ,, 

Interior, — Tower arches U, 1180) Late Norman. 

Nave arcades {c. 1240) Early English. 

[At the corner of Coonibe Wood turn to the right. The descent into 
Wheatley needs caution. On the other side of the village is the main London 
road, entering Oxford by Headington.] 
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Cbalgrovc* ^ [mu-] 

fOLLOWING the tram lines over Magdalen Bridge the road 
through Cowley is taken. Without turn it passes, with 
Garsington on the left and the Baldons on the right, through 
Chiselhairipton with its modern house in the place of an old 
residence of the D'Oyleys, and its modern church. Beyond the 
* Coach and Horses' Inn a long narrow bridge, constructed 
evidently to contend with floods, crosses the river Thame. 
Here the historical associations of the excursion begin. 

In April 1643 Lord Essex with his army of Parliamentarians 
had captured Reading and was urged to advance at once on 
Oxford. Had he done so without delay it is thought that the 
King would have retreated northwards. Not until June, how- 
ever, did he reach Thame, around which he posted his troops in 
villages too far apart. The Parliamentary forces were much 
inferior to the Royalists in cavalry, of which the dashing Prince 
Rupert took every advantage. Sallying from Oxford with a 
thousand horsemen on June i8th, 1643, ^e made for Chinnor 
and Postcombe to harass the enemy. John Hampden in com- 
mand of his Bucks troops seized Chiselhampton bridge behind 
him and followed him to Chalgrove. Here Rupert turned and 
defeated him. The Parliamentary leader was disabled early in 
the fight by two bullet wounds in the left shoulder. After trying 
to get through the enemy to Pyrton, where his father-in-law 
occupied the still existing manor house, he rode in great pain to 
Thame (p. 84), and died there a week later. His refusal to pay 
the ship-money on the ground of illegality in 1635, ^^s condem- 
nation by the royal judges and acquittal by both Houses of 
Parliament, his strength of character and unswerving opposition 
to the King in the House of Commons, did more probably than 
the conduct of any other man to bring matters to their fatal issue- 
Yet there is no prominent man on either side whose patriotism 
and sincerity have been more universally admitted. 
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Crossing the bridge the road goes on to Stadhampton, which is 
■entered by a turn to the left. On reaching the green the road 
•crossing to the right leads in a direct line to Hampden^s monument 
on Chalgrove field. On the 
wayadouble avenue of trees 
and the pillars of entrance 
gates of wide sweep, but 
blocked, will be noticed. 
A mansion was built here 
two centuries and a half 
ago by William Dormer 
and burnt down before it 
was inhabited. Keeping 
along the road the monu- 
ment will be reached with- 
out turn, though guide- 
posts point to the village 
•of Chalgrove on the right. 
The monument, which is 
an obelisk with medallion 
and coat of arms of the 
patriot and inscription, was 
•erected by a number of 
his admirers on the two 
hundredth anniversary of 
his death. 

The road to the right by 
the monument leads in 
less than a mile to the 
.village of Chalgrove, where 
the turn to the right over 
a small bridge and then to the left up a narrow lane ends at the 
churchyard. 

The Church, which stands in a fine open space with some 
grand old yews, belongs mainly to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
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centuries with aisles of the fifteenth. It appears that there was 
at one time a spire on the tower and that it was blown down. 
The nave arcades contain circular columns with a great variety of 
capitals belonging to the transition period between Norman 
and Early English. From the square abacus and volute-shaped 
ornament to the fully developed stiff-leafed foliage and round 
abacus there are specimens as it were of each style. The 
extremely handsome font is also somewhat of a curiosity. There 
is an Early English look at first sight and then the ornaments 
seem too natural. It is suggested that they are workmanship of 
a later date than the font itself. The chancel is fourteenth 
century work and contains besides the sedilia, piscina, aumbry, 
and squint, a series of wall paintings, just too far gone to be 
quite clear, and a most interesting low side window restored to 
its original condition. If these windows were made for lepers 
and such like people to worship at, and a view of the altar was 
part of their purpose, the second opening in the squint was 
probably made to enable the worshipper at the window to see the 
altar in the north aisle. There are a good Jacobean pulpit, a 
piscina in the south aisle, and an aumbry in the north indicating 
the places of altars, and some good fifteenth century brasses of 
the Barentyne family on the chancel floor. 

Exterior, — West, tower windows Decorated. 

South porch and door ,, 

South aisle, East window, and chancel ,, 
North doorway, West windows ,, 

N. and S. aisle window ,, 

Interior, — Nave arcades Transition, Norman-E.E. 

Font Early English. 

Sedilia, piscinae, aumbries Decorated. 

Pulpit Jacobean. 
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IRewinaton. XeK» [n^es] 

[The best road is by Stadhampton, keeping straight on at the commencement 
of the village instead of turning to the left, and turning to the right after 
a few yards.] 

ji^EWINGTON and the neighbouring parish of Brightwell held 
vu an anomalous position ecclesiastically for many centuries, 
being attached to a monastery at Canterbury, and under the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. They 
have only been added to the diocese of Oxford in recent years, 
and the patronage of the livings has been placed in the hands of 
the Bishop of Oxford. 

Newington Church has been recently and reverently restored 
by Mr. Oldrid Scott, and will in every way compare favourably 
with any village church. It contains work of the Norman period 
in its north and south doorways, the latter being curiously drip- 
stoned by a remnant of Norman zigzag moulding with Decorated 
terminals. In the north-east window of the chancel there is 
some good fourteenth century glass, and a small but very effective 
head in the window west of the south door. The Early English 
font is curiously placed on an earlier font, which was found when 
taken to pieces still lined with lead. There have been transepts 
north and south, as Mr. Scott has shown by leaving portions of 
columns. A plain Jacobean window takes the place of the 
former south transept. A curious but well executed monument 
of Walter Dunch, 1644, is on the north wall of the chancel, the 
busts of himself and wife being enveloped in grave-clothes. 
There are a piscina and a tomb recess or Easter sepulchre in the 
chancel. The tower and spire are of the Decorated period and 
make a very pretty picture in the surrounding landscape. From 
Drayton on the other side of the river they look particularly well. 
Under the tower there is preserved a Cromwellian cannon-ball, 
which struck the building during the skirmishes which culminated 
on Chalgrove Field, where John Hampden received his fatal 
wound (page 104). 
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Exterior. — North and South doorway (inner) 
,, chancel door and window 
,, nave and chancel 
,, chapel 

West, tower and spire 

South, nave windows 

East window 

North chancel 

Interior, — Font, North chapel arch 

Chancel arch, piscina, recess 



Norman. 
Early English. 
Transition E.E.-Dec. 
Decorated. 



Transition, Dec-Perp. 
Perpendicular. 

Early English. 
Decorated. 



Drayton St. Xconar&*6. [Mues] 

[Taking the same road by Stadhampton as for Newington, a branch to the 
right about a mile before reaching Newington leads to a bridge across the 
Thame and on to Drayton.] 

f^HERE is a fine open expanse of agricultural land here with 
^ an extensive view towards the Chilterns and Berkshire hills, 
the spire of Newington Church nestling amongst the trees 
making an effective resting-place in the foreground in spite of an 
obtrusively square Manor House by its side. 
Jl^ Drayton is another of the Dorchester * peculiars ' (page i8), 
and was the seat of a family of the same name. There are 
fifteenth century brasses to two Draytons in the Abbey Church. 
The Church is entered through a Norman doorway, not only 
hidden but partly filled up by a late porch. On the opposite 
side there is also a doorway of the same period, more plainly 
seen from the outside. The nave is dark, the north chapel being 
blocked by the organ, which also hides a curious arrangement of 
arches on a round column with Early English mouldings. In 
the wall above the lower arch can be seen the marks of an earlier 
round arch, which like Friday's footsteps induce reflection. An 
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* in memoriam ' pulpit of somewhat florid appearance stands near 
an old piscina in the south wall. Within the altar rails are a 
piscina and an aumbry, and in the small north-east window the 
figure of a Bishop in fifteenth century glass. The tower arrange- 
ments are clumsy, filling the west end with skeleton wood- 
work. 



Exterior. — North and South (inner) doorway 
,, and West windows 
South, nave windows 

,, chancel ,, one Perp., one 
E. and N. chancel and N. chapel 

Interior. — Chancel arch, piscina 
Font 



Norman. 
Early English. 
Decorated. 



Perpendicular. 



ffiriabtwell Baldwin, [aiifes] 

JWO miles beyond Hampden's monument (page 105) a 
direction-post points to this village, which is a mile farther 
on the way to Ewelme (p. 23). The inn opposite the Church has a 
verandah of wood which is ornamented with carvings brought 
from the Manor House when it was burnt down. The Church 
stands well on rising ground with a magnificent yew in front of 
the south porch. There are some interesting puzzles in the 
details of the architecture, and some features which are not 
altogether satisfactory. The walls are evidently those of an old 
church, and there are what appear to be the remains of a lancet 
window in the north wall, looking now into a mortuary chapel. 
•This mortuary chapel has been made out of a north chantry 
chapel, and in its windows is some old glass, which apparently is 
placed where it can least be seen. The floor of the chancel has 
been raised so that the piscina and aumbry with transition Early 
English-Decorated moulding, south, of the altar, are near the 
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surface becomes loose. It is not easy to discover what is new 
and what is old in the building. The ball-flower ornament is 
extensively used in the chancel arch and in the capitals of the 
north arcade. There is a handsome modern font, and the 
furniture of the chancel deserves notice. 

Exterior, — East and north windows Decorated. 

South windows Decorated and Perpendicular. 

West, lower window Perpendicular. 

Interior. — Arch in S. aisle Transition E.E. -Decorated. 

Chancel arch and arcades Decorated. 



IP^rton.^- [Myites] 

H BOUT a mile north of Watlington, and fourteen from 
^ Oxford by the road through Great Haseley (p. 76), is the 
little village of Pyrton, standing on the west side of Shirburn 
Park. It has an interesting connection with John Hampden^ 
who married in this Church the daughter of Mr. Edward Symen, 
at that time residing at Pyrton Manor House to the west of the 
church. This house is as it was then (with the exception of the 
modern sashed windows) a red brick Elizabethan building stand- 
ing in an open park. It is about five miles from Chalgrove field 
where Hampden received his wound (p. 104), and his first thought 
was to reach his father-in-law's house. But finding the enemy in 
that direction he turned his horse towards Thame, eight miles 
away, and leapt the Haseley brook. The strain of this ride 
probably cost him his life. The Church stands in a wide open 
churchyard close to the park and is another of the flint buildings. 
It consists of a spacious nave and chancel with a high pitched 
roof. The chancel arch is Norman with some unusual mouldings, 
and the south doorway is of the same date, the upper moulding 
in this too being uncommon. There are two small Norman 
windows with shafts in the chancel. 

Exterior, — South doorway and chancel windows Norman. 

South and North nave windows Decorated. 

West window and bell gable „ 

Interior, — Chancel arch Norman. 
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Sbirburn. Xex. [Mues] 

MILE south of Pyrton and north-east of Watlington is 
Shirburn Castle, the seat of the Earl of Macclesfield, 
situated on the Icknield Way, which runs parallel to and at the 
foot of the Chiltern Hills. The command of this important route 
explains the site of the Castle, which though built at the end of 
the fourteenth century is the successor of an earlier one. In the 
previous building the Barons planned their attempt to bring about 
the downfall of the Despensers, and here too, according to an 
existing letter, Brunetto Latine, the tutor of Dante, slept on his 
way from London to Oxford. The present structure was begun 
in 1377 by Warne de Lisle under licence of Edward III, and is 
an excellent example of a fortified mansion of the early Perpen- 
dicular period. Unfortunately the windows have been modern- 
ised and the walls covered with plaster. In other respects it 
remains perfect in its external aspect — a solid square castellated 
building with semicircular towers at each corner rising direct from 
the waters of the moat, which is crossed on three sides by draw- 
bridges. On the north side the moat is wider and extends 
beyond the house with a fine grove of ilex on the outer edge. 
The space between the Castle and Church has been less kindly 
treated, being covered with domestic offices, stables, wates tower 
and farm buildings. The Church has become on one side an 
annex of the stable yard. The plasterers of the Castle have also 
•extended their patronage to the Church tower and walls, having 
previously converted the Norman tower to a nondescript form, 
and destroyed the general design of the Church by additions and 
alterations on the Castle side. The most interesting features are 
the low side window in the south wall of the chancel, and a 
Norman tympanum in the west wall of the lower nave arcades. 
There is a stone crucifix in the south transept. 
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Burford. 


Mitne^. 


^ 


[Station on G.W.R.] 





IX miles beyond Eynsham on the road to Burford is Witney, 
a town of some importance in Saxon and pre- Reformation 

days, famous for the last 
two centuries for the manu- 
facture of blankets, which 
are said to derive some 
special benefit from the 
nitrous waters of the little 
Windrush, which runs 
through the town on its 
way to the Thames. The 
Bishops of Winchester had 
a palace here, which they 
used as a country residence, 
and to them is due the 
fine church. Early in the 
1 8th century the blanket 
weavers of Witney were 
incorporated by royal char- 
ter and built a hall, where- 
in blankets were weighed, 
measured, and marked, and 
regulations for the further- 
enforced. But free trade 
the purchaser was left 
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ance of the trade were made and 
asserted itself. Blanket Hall was sold, and 
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to discover the quality of the blankets. The trade still flourishes 
and more blankets than ever are made, but the requirements of 
the increasing population of the country have given rise to many 
new centres of supply. The green lawn flanked by roads and 
trees on either side, with the Butter Cross at one end and the 
handsome old Church at the other, makes a pleasing picture. 




WITNEY CHURCH. 

But the best view of the Church is from the south across the 
river meadows. 

The central tower with a fine spire is of Early English date, 
but the walls of the nave and the north porch with its inner and 
outer doorways are Norman. The latter has probably been 
moved to its present position and the parvise built on it in 
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Perpendicular times. The nave arcades of Decorated work were 
inserted in the Norman walls in the thirteenth century : two small 
Romanesque window heads can still be seen in the walls near 
the tower. The chancel has some of its old Early English 
windows north and south, but the triplet at the east end are a 
restoration by Street. In the north wall of the north transept 
are two Decorated tomb recesses, foliated and with ball-flower 
ornament, and beneath them are the remains of a crypt. A 
raised chapel appears to have existed at the end in former days 
level with the tombs, but extending only a short way, as a 
piscina and aumbry and the reredos of a third altar belonging to 
the present floor level are found in the walls. In the west aisle 
of this transept and in the south transept are more indications of 
altars. The east wall of south transept is covered with blocked 
doors and arches showing that there were extensions eastward 
which have disappeared. There is also a Decorated clerestory 
in this south transept. West of the north porch is still another 
chapel, used now as a vestry, with tomb and effigy and piscina. 
The ball-flower is a prominent ornament, but the architectural 
features tend to the Perpendicular. The outside door to this 
chapel, with rich ogee moulding and ball-flower ornament, 
marking the transition from Decorated to Perpendicular, should 
be noticed. The arches of the tower are very fine, and there are 
many niches, corbels, and other details on the exterior. 

Exterior » — Porch doorways Norman. 

Tower and spire Early English. 

East windows of south transept ,, 

Chancel, south, east, and north ,, 

East and north transept E.E., Decorated, and Perp. 

North and west of north transept Decorated. 

North, west chapel Transition Decorated- Perp. 

West windows and doorway Perpendicular. 

South (6) windows and doorway ,, 

Parvise and clerestory ,, 

Interior, — Chancel arches Early English. 

Nave arcades Decorated. 

Transept arcades Perpendicular. 

Pulpit and font Modern. 
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COQQCS. ^ [liSis] 

[Cogges is the suburb through which the Oxford road passes before coming to 
Witney itself. The Church can be reached by the first road to the left 
at the bottom of the hill or by footpath from the Butter Cross.] 

iT appears in the Domesday Survey as the property of Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, the too ambitious brother of William the 
Conqueror. On his arrest this estate was conferred on William 
de Arsic, who attached the church to the Benedictine monastery 
at Fecamp. The foreign monks built a house for such of their 
members as were required to supply the church and look after 
the estate. The property of those alien priories was subject to 
many vicissitudes. During the French wars it was three times 
confiscated and restored again, uatil they were altogether sup- 
pressed in 1415. The monastic property at Cogges with that 
at Minster Lovell was granted to Eton College. 

The Greys of Rotherfield, who bought the manor in 1245, 
appear to have been the chief benefactors of the Church. The 
tomb of one of the family with effigy is in the chantry chapel 
north of the chancel. There are remains of a monastic cell 
outside to the west from which there was access to the church. 
Portions of the old Priory House are incorporated in the 
Vicarage, and there are Early English windows in the basement 
of the Manor House. 

The Church possesses features which illustrate its connection 
with Norman nobles, foreign monks, and EngHsh owners. The 
south entrance porch and doorway and the south nave arcade 
near it are of the transitional Norman to Early English period. The 
wide chancel, the peculiar position of the tower and flamboyant 
tendency of the window tracery mark the influence of the foreign 
monks. The chantry chapel to the north of the chancel connects 
the church with the Greys of Rotherfield, the effigy on the altar 
tomb being probably that of a member of this family. The 
easternmost columns of the north arcade are of an earlier date 
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than the other two. In the chantry chapel the ball-flower is 
much used in connection with Perpendicular features, showing 
the transition stage, the animals carved on the cornices are 
specimens of monastic humour, and the combined piscina and 
aumbry in the east wall of the chancel is another mark of unusual 
design. A mural memorial decked with three bewigged busts of 
the Georgian period occupies the space of a blocked window in 
the chantry, the heaid of which appears to have been unusually 
enriched with the ball-flower. 



Exterior, — South, porch and door 
East, chancel window 
North, aisle window 
West, tower 

South, one window Decorated, others 
West window and E. aisle window 

Interior. — South arcade 
Chancel arch 
North arcade 
Chantry arches 



Transition Norman-E.E. 
Decorated. 
Transition Dec.-Perp. 

Perpendicular. 

»> 
Transition Norman-E.E. 
Decorated. 

Transition Dec.-Perp. 
Perpendicular. 



Ducftlinaton.K^ [i] 

JHE road round the east and south of Witney Church, from 
which a good view of the Church is obtained, leads to 
Ducklington, where there is a Church in which some excellent 
Early English and Decorated work remains. 

The chancel, nave and south aisle belong to the earlier period, 
and the north aisle and arcade to the later. In the chancel are 
piscina, aumbry, sedilia, and a small recess in the north wall 
which may have been an Easter sepulchre. There is also a 
piscina in the south aisle. At the east end of the north aisle, 
round the whole of which runs a cornice with the ball-flower, are 
two tomb recesses with an exceptional amount of carved work. 
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These contain probably the tombs of the founders of the 
chantry. On the upper part of the wall are a series of niches for 
sculpture ; a portion of the Bethlehem stable scene, and the 
* meeting of the Virgin and Elizabeth* remain, and in the east 
window of the aisle are figures which represent the Annunciation. 

Exterior. — South aisle, three windows Early English. 

,, porch and door ,, 

,, chancel windows (2) ,, 

North chancel windows ,, 

,, aisle and i window S. chancel Decorated. 

Tower, upper window ,, 

,, lower ,, Perpendicular. 

East window, and I in S. aisle ,, 

Interior. — Piscina, aumbry, south arcade Early English. 

North arcade, tomb recesses Decorated. 



flDinater lovell. [Mue.]^ 



[A little over two miles beyond Witney towards Burford a road to the right 
leads to the picturesque village of Minster Lovell on the banks of the 
Windrush.] 

^ INSTER LOVELL had a long history before the present 
J@l Church or Manor House, now in ruins, came into 
existence. The first part of the name connects the place with a 
monastery and the second with a family. The double name is 
found in a deed dated 1107. It appears from another early but 
undated document that Maud Lovell with the consent of her son 
gave the Church and Minster to the abbot and monks of Ivry. 
Like its neighbour Cogges, therefore, it was an alien priory, and 
was dissolved with the others in 141 5, when the monastic 
property became part of the endowment of Eton College. There 
are no remains of house, church or priory of that date. The 
present Church and Manor House were built about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, probably by William, Lord Lovell, who 
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received the title in 1425. The church is in perfect condition 
and remains, as it was built, entirely in the Perpendicular style. 
But the house is utterly dilapidated, and a road has been made 
*hrough the middle of it. There is, however, a romance attached 
to it which harmonises with its melancholy condition. 

One of the staunchest supporters of Richard III was Francis, 




From a drawing by] MINSTER LOVELL. [J. Allen Shuffrey, 

Lord Lovell, whose name occurs in the rhyme for which Colling- 
bourne was hanged : — 

**The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel our Dog 
Rule all England under a Hog." 

The dog and the hog (wild boar) were the badges of Lovell and 
the King, while the cat and the rat meant Catesby and Radcliffe. 
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Lovell was Governor of Wallingford Castle in 1483, and was one of 
the founders of the guild of the Holy Cross at Abingdon (p. 90). 
He escaped from the fatal field of Bosworth and made an un- 
successful attempt to kidnap the new King at York. He was 
one of the authors of the Lambert Simnel plotj and was reported 
to have been killed at Stoke. He was seen, however, trying to- 
swim the Trent on horseback, and, as the story goes, made his 
way to Minster Lovell, where he died of starvation in a secret 
chamber owing to the death of the servant who alone knew of 
his concealment. "In 1708, when a new chimney was being 
built, a vault was discovered in which was the skeleton of a man 
(supposed to be the remains of Lord Lovell) who had died 
seated at a table whereon was a book, paper, and pen. All 
crumbled to dust when air was admitted." 

The Church embowered in greenery with the Manor House 
ruins and little Windrush below will satisfy the most ardent 
longings for the picturesque. Though entirely built in the 
Perpendicular period it has avoided much of the flatness which 
more or less characterized that style. The roofs of the nave and 
two transepts are high pitched, and the tower arches are high and 
fairly acute. The most striking part of the design is the detach- 
ment of the two westernmost piers of the tower arches from the 
outside walls with which they are connected by triple arches and 
the groined central roof. The effect is almost that of a round 
church with four chapels. The tower is more central than usual, 
that is, the four limbs of the cross more nearly equal. The wide 
hagioscopes from the transept add to the general effect, and there 
is another hagioscope from the north-eastern chapel, now vestry, 
which is said to have been in connection with one in the outside 
w^all, making the altar visible from without. There are remains 
of old glass in several of the windows, and a fine altar tomb (1430) 
of the founder in the south transept. All the details of the 
church without and within are Perpendicular. 
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T^FTER passing the fourth mile-stone from Witney on the 
J^ Burford road and mounting a short hill a clump of trees 
curiously raised above the field in which they are will be seen on 
the left. This is Asthall barrow, which was on Akeman Street, 
the Roman road connecting London with Cirencester. A 
portion of it is still used between Chesterton and Kidlington ; 
it ran by Northleigh where the Roman Villa is (see pages 6i, 63), 
and crossed the Windrush just below this point. The road 
will be seen to the right at the corner of a larch plantation, 
and a mile from this turn is Asthall. Close together are the Manor 
House and Church. The former belongs to the Batemans and is 
is a many-gabled Elizabethan structure of effective appearance. 

The Church is mainly of the transition Norman to Early English 
period, and consists of a large chancel, north transept, nave and 
north aisle. The chancel is elaborately but pleasingly decorated 
with modern wall paintings, and contains piscina, aumbry, a 
portion of a stone sedilia and seats below the windows. The 
great curiosity of the church is a small stone altar in the north 
transept with a piscina attached. In the north wall of this 
transept is an old tomb with female effigy. The chancel arch, 
transept arches, nave arcade and font are all of the transition 
Norman to Early English period. On the west wall of the transept 
the mark of the old roof shows a low lean-to north aisle in the 
original design. 

Exterior. — North chancel, window and door Early English. 

,, porch and inner doorway ,, 

East window Trans. E.E.-Dec, 

North transept Decorated. 
West aisle window ,, 

South side, 3 windows, S. aisle i, N. aisle i ,, 

,, ,,3 windows, N. aisle i Perpendicular. 
West, tower ,, 

Interior. — Chancel, transept and nave arches, and font Trans. Nor.-E.E. 
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MILE or so along the Windrush valley from Asthall is 
Swinbrook, where a branch of the Fettiplace family lived 
for many centuries. In the north wall of the chancel are two 
monuments of Renaissance style, each containing three effigies 
placed on shelves one above the other. The figures are not 
without merit in point of execution, but the artist in each case 
has been curiously conservative of ideas. Exactly the same pose 
has been repeated three times in each monument. They date 
from 1504 to 1607, and on the opposite wall is a memorial to 
another member of the same family in 1743. There is some old 
glass in the upper part of the east window and some good choir 
stalls. The chancel arch, arcades, clerestory and font are Early 
English. The south porch and inner doorway belong to the 
same period, but the architect of the tower made a poor attempt 
to be original. Two windows on the north side have the ball- 
flower ornament. 

Exterior. — South porch and inner doorway Early English. 

North, 2 windows Trans. Dec.-Perp. 

East window Perpendicular. 

South windows Plain or late Perpendicular. 

Interior. — Arches, clerestory, font Early English. 



MILE and a-half from Swinbrook and less than a mile from 
Burford on the other side of the Windrush is Fulbrook, with 
an interesting Church and some cottages which look almost as old. 
The south doorway, which is the main entrance, in its inmost 
part is Norman, and this is surrounded by Transition work with 
detached shafts. The chancel arch is also of this date, and south 
of the pulpit is a Norman arch belonging probably to a south 
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transept. Close by is a traceried window with wide splay. The 
arcade is of pointed arches, round columns, no abaci and Norman 
capitals, affording the delightful variety of the Transition period. 
The north aisle is narrow and the tower appears to have been 
inserted in the west end of the nave. 

Exterior. — Clerestory, porch, inner doorway Trans. Norman-E.E. 
Chancel E. and N. >» »» 

North transept Decorated. 

,, aisle Perpendicular. 
"West tower, lower part E.E., upper ,, 

South (i) window Decorated, others ,, 

Interior. — Arches, font Trans. Norman-E.E. 



ffiurfor^. ^ [mI%s] 

[May be reached by omnibus from Witney or Shipton Station, G.W.R.] 

©N the main road from Witney to Cheltenham, just beyond 
the turn to Minster Lovell, some cottages of one pattern 
will be noticed. This was one of the estates bought and laid out 
in 1849 by the Chartist "National Land Company," with the 
idea that its subscribers would be made happy and prosperous for 
ever by the possession of a small plot of land. The company was 
bankrupt in two years ; but the plots are now cultivated with 
success. Four miles further on, a road to the right leads to Burford. 

Burford has seen better days and has been left out in the cold 
for a century or so. The Church, which is one of the finest in the 
country, tells of its importance in early times. The visits of 
Queen Elizabeth, Charles II, and William III bear the same 
testimony at later periods. In the early coaching days it was on 
the road from Oxford to Gloucester and kept in touch with the 
outside world. But the road was diverted before the coaches 
ceased, and when the railways were made they left Burford five 
miles away. 

There was a Priory of the Augustinian order in monastic days, 
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J*hotograph by] 



BURFORD CHURCH. 



[Hilh & Saunders, 
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which is chiefly interesting on account of those who owned the 
estate after the monasteries were suppressed. Sir Lawrence 
Tanfield, Baron of the Court of Exchequer, had it in the days of 
Elizabeth and built a very fine house. This he left to his 
grandson, Lucius Gary Viscount Falkland, who was born there in 
1610. Lord Falkland lived at Great Tew and sold Burford 
Priory in 1636 to William Lenthall, Speaker of the House of 
Commons during the troubles with Charles I. It remained in 
this family until 1808, when it was again sold. The house was 
much altered and reduced at this time, and is now in ruins. 

Burford seems to have had more than its share of the Civil 
War. Charles I marched through it twice on his way to and from 
Worcester, and on the first occasion was pursued by the armies 
of Essex and Waller, who came up with some of his stragglers 
near Burford. The registers contain many entries of soldiers 
killed during the war. The most interesting episode, however, of 
the time was after the close of the war, when an extreme section 
of the Roundheads called * Levellers ' attempted to obtain their 
wishes by force. Fairfax and Cromwell routed the mutineers at 
Burford and shut up a number of them in the church. After 
executing a cornet and two corporals against the churchyard wall 
under the eyes of the prisoners on the roof, these were brought 
down into the church and addressed by Cromwell from the 
pulpit before being reprieved. 

The Grammar School was founded early in the sixteenth 
century, and amongst its pupils was Lord Rochester, whose life 
and death-bed repentance were described by Bishop Burnet. 
He was a man of courage and ability, but brought himself to a 
premature end by his profligacy. Walpole says of his writings, 
" They have more obscenity than wit, more wit than poetry, more 
poetry than politeness." A portion of the criticism is supported 
by the epitaph he suggested for his still living royal master : — 

"Here lies our Sovereign I/)rd the King, 
Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one." 
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Many old houses, mediaeval, Elizabethan and Jacobean, are to be 
seen in the town. The Tolsey, or house where the Manor tolls 
were paid, is of the fifteenth century. But the chief attraction is 




THE TOLSEY, BURFORD. 



the Church on the banks of the Windrush. The central tower 
is Norman, upon which a spire was built in the fifteenth century 
and rebuilt in the early part of the nineteenth. At the west end 
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of the nave there is a good Norman doorway with zigzag and 
beak ornament. With these exceptions the main part of the 
present building is Perpendicular, though bits of the older church 
are constantly being found. In the sanctuary, sedilia and a 
piscina of Early English date and sundry columns, openings and 
recesses, have been found in the walls. A chapel to the north of 
the chancel, which is now mainly occupied by Sir Lawrence 
Tanfield's Jacobean tomb, was a chantry in earlier days. There 
are many gravestones from which brasses have disappeared, and 
a * squint ' opening towards the principal altar. The interior of 
the tower retains a Norman clerestory and blindstory, and of the 
four arches two are round and two pointed. The staircase to 
the belfry is awkwardly placed west of the arch opening into the 
nave. The walls of the north transept are full of remains of an 
■earlier church. In the chapel south of the chancel are many 
tombs, and in the south transept is a large altar tomb, from which 
the brasses are gone, and in the wall a piscina and aumbry. 
West of this is a raised chapel to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
•containing piscina and tomb recesses, and underneath it is a 
crypt. The staircase in the corner leads to the priests' room 
over the south porch. The arch opening into the south aisle is 
Early English with detached shafts. The north and south 
arcades are Perpendicular and above them are lofty Perpen- 
dicular clerestory windows. The chapel west of the south aisle 
was originally a distinct building extending farther west. It 
belonged to a guild of Our Lady and was of Early English date. 
Some lancet windows with remains of others and a blocked 
round-headed doorway in its south wall belong to the original 
structure. When the Perpendicular arches were opened through 
to the church, it was joined to the west wall of the porch and 
filled with Perpendicular windows. The present south aisle of 
the church was made out of the passage between the two 
buildings. The chapel of St. Peter, with decorations of an 
unusual kind in an English church, forms a striking feature near 
•the central tower, and the pulpit has been coloured to harmonize 
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with it. The font at the end of the north aisle is a fine specimen 
of fourteenth century work. The south porch is an imposing 
structure with fan-tracery roof within, and niches, panels and 
pinnacles covering a two-storied parvise. 

Burford Church in common with almost every other religious 
establishment in the kingdom suffered heavily in the "great 
pillage " of 1547, when all of interest or value that had escaped the 
rapacity of Henry was ruthlessly torn from churches by the Com- 
missioners of Edward VI. In that year Archbishop Cranmer 
was thus ordered : — 

*' With as convenient diligence as you may, you shall not only give order, 
that all the Images remaining in any Church or Chappel within your Diocess be 
removed and taken away, but also by your Letters signify unto the rest of the 
Bishops, within your Province, this his Highness Pleasure, for the like Order 
to be given by them, and every of them within their several Diocess."* 

How well this order was executed, the empty niches, the 
missing stained glass, the disfigured fonts and other mutilations 
so often found in our cathedrals, churches and collegiate chapels, 
abundantly testify, and very little — except the recent innovations 
of Laud — was left to arouse the anger of the stern Puritans in the 
following century. In fact, the churchwardens' books at Burford 
distinctly state that an expenditure of only a few shillings 
completely restored all damage caused by Cromwell and his 
soldiers when they visited Burford in May, 1649, to suppress 
the Levellers. 

Exterior, — West nave door and tower Norman. 

Spire Perpendicular. 

Windows (except one), porch, &c. „ 

Interior. — Tower arches Norman. 

Sedilia, piscina, arch to south aisle Early English. 

Font Decorated. 

Arcades, shrine, transept arches Perpendicular. 



* Burnet's History of the Reformation* 

K 
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ROUTE VIII. 

Stanton Harcourt— Northmoor — Southlei^h — Newbridge 
— Standlake — Cokethorpe — Bampton. 

Stanton Ibarcourt [Mues] 

igFTER crossing the Thames at Bablockhithe (seven miles) 
J^ the road bearing to the right at the fork leads to Stanton 
Harcourt, one of the ideal villages of the county. 







STANTON HARCOURT. 

On the west of the church stands a tower of ecclesiastical 
appearance, and still farther west a solid square building with, 
battlements and pyramidal roof surmounted by a griffin holding a 
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vane. These are enclosed in other buildings, amongst them an 

old entrance gateway. They are the remains of the fifteenth 

century mansion of the Harcourts, being the corner tower and 

kitchen of what was once a quadrangular structure. As far back 

as the end of the twelfth century Richard de Harcourt had 

married Isabella, daughter of Richard de Camville (page 135), 

amongst whose possessions was the manor of Stanton. For 

more than seven centuries the family has held the property, and 

until the end of the seventeenth century 

resided there. The tower contains on jS^^^_ 

the ground-floor the domestic chapel, 

above it a room from which the altar 

could be seen and therefore used as 

an annexe to the chapel ; above this 

the priest's study and chamber, above 

these a room known as Pope's Study, 

because the poet occupied it for two 

summers ; and above this the roof 

from which a magnificent view of the 

country all round is obtained. "In 

the year 1 7 1 8 Alexander Pope finished 

here the fifth volume of Homer" is 

scratched on a pane of glass removed 

to Nuneham, the present seat of the 

Harcourts (page 8). A good idea of a 

baronial house of the fifteenth century 

can be gathered from these remains. 

The kitchen is an enormous building 

without chimneys, the fires being made against the walls and 

arrangements made for the passage of the smoke through side 

louvres between the roof and walls. A staircase led to a passage 

round the louvres which were protected by shutters against the 

wind. 

The Church, however, has precedence of the Harcourt family 
both as to date and existing features. The lower part of the 
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central tower with round-headed windows and stair turret is the 
original Norman tower, upon which a Perpendicular stage has 
been raised. A Norman doorway and Norman windows remain 
on either side of the nave. The chancel is Early English with 
lancet windows of exceptional merit on the inside owing to the 




ROOD SCREEN, STANTON HARCOURT CHURCH. 

beautiful design of the hood-moulds which enclose the lancets. 
Notice a fine piscina and aumbry, a most remarkable wooden 
screen with original metal work, some good brasses on the floor, 
two ancient tombs on the north side, one reputed to be that of 
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Isabella de Camville, the other of Maud Grey of Rotherfield, 
both Harcourts by marriage. The canopy of the former is of rich 
Decorated work a hundred years later in date, and the effigy of 
the latter a very interesting study. The Harcourt Chapel on the 
south side, of Perpendicular date, was erected without much regard 
for the older building and contains many fine Harcourt monu- 
ments. But the key is kept at Nuneham. It may be mentioned 
that on the arm of one of the ladies of the fifteenth century 
is the Order of the Garter, as on that of the Duchess of Suffolk 
at Ewelme (page 24). Between 1376 and 1488 about sixty ladies 
were made Companions of the Garter, the last being Lady 
Margaret Tudor, mother of Henry VII. Since then the 
only lady recipient of the order, who was npt a sovereign 
reigning in her own right, is the present Queen Alexandra, 
who received it from her husband on his accession in 1901. 
In the village street, opposite the inn, are the remains of the 
old stocks. 



Exterior. — North doorway, 2 windows 
South nave and door 
Tower, lower stage 
North transept and chancel 
West window and upper part of tower 
South, Harcourt chapel 

Interior. — Piscina, chancel and tower arches, screen 
Font 



Norman. 



Early English. 
Perpendicular. 

Early English. 
Perpendicular. 



IRortbmoor. ksx. [mub.] 

ASSING Cumnor Church (p. 24) and keeping to the left past the 
modern * Bear and Ragged Staff' (successor of the Elizabethan 
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inn which stood opposite the church) the right turn is taken at 
the first direction post and no turn at the next a few hundred 
yards on. A farm-house is now passed, and a rather narrow and 
not altogether smooth lane leads down hill to the ferry with the 
poetical name : — 

"Crossing the stripling Thames at Bablockhithe 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 

As the punt's rope chops round." — Matthew Arnold. 

Soon after reaching the other side a left turn is taken, and a 
mile and a half from the ferry North moor is reached. The 
church stands in a good-sized churchyard with some old yews 
and a very picturesque Elizabethan house, formerly the rectory, 
on the south side. Most of the windows retain their stone 
mullions and labels and the general effect is decidedly pleasing. 
The church is much better than it looks at first sight. The 
exterior is not nearly so good as the interior. The transepts 
appear from without to have been an afterthought; the tower is 
simply a belfry placed on the west gable of the old church, and 
the handiwork of the eighteenth century plasterers still holds its 
ground. Inside, a fine open nave and chancel with transept under 
good arches contain many details of exceptional merit. The 
church belongs to the interesting period covered by the end of 
the Early English and the beginning of the Decorated. The 
piscina and credence table in the chancel have been somewhat 
mutilated, but the sediha next to them contain excellent mouldings, 
shaft capitals and heads. The east window has uncommon and 
graceful tracery, and the windows are hood-moulded within, those 
in the nave having ^Iso short shafts on carved corbels. The 
clustered shafts of the chancel arch with the dog-tooth on the 
capital on the north side, the stone effigies of knight and lady in 
the north transept, the niche for image in the south, the two 
piscinae in the transepts, the corbels of the roof, and the plain 
Early English font, all show that the church was connected in 
early days with those who understood good architecture. The 
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west gallery remains probably for the purpose of hiding the tower 
insertion, and on it is carved the record of the builder : — 



"Richard Lydall gave a new bell 
And built the bell-loft free 
And then he said before he dyed 
Let ringers pray for me."— 1 701. 



Exterior, — North chancel 


Early English. 


South „ two windows 


9) 


„ nave windows 


Trans. E.E.-Dec 


East chancel and one S. chancel window 


«) 


North transept, one window 


j> 


„ nave 


>» 


South transept and i window in N. transept 


Decorated. 


West, gable window 


»» 


„ tower „ 


Perpendicular. 


Interior. — Piscina, sedilia, chancel & transept arches, font 


Early English. 


Niche, piscinae 


Decorated. 


Soutbleigb. ^^ \jA^ ^ 





[After passing Eynsham Church (page 41) take the first turn to the right, and 
after crossing the railway to the right again about two miles on (d.-p.), 
the road through open fields leads to a level crossing near Southleigh 
station, the village and church being half a mile farther, bearing to left, 
then right, on the other side of the railway. Station on G.W.lC Witney 
line.] 

HE Church has many points of interest, having been built 
originally by Richard de Camville, one of Stephen's barons, 
the founder of Middleton Stoney Castle (page 154), and father of 
Isabella who brought the Stanton Harcourt estate to the family 
which has held it for seven centuries (page 131). Richard de 
Camville gave the Southleigh advowson to Reading Abbey, and 
after the dissolution it remained for some years in the hands of 
the Crown, and was then presented to the Bishopric of Oxford as 
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part of its endowment. That is to say, the rectorial tithes 
passed through these hands, the small tithes being appropriated 
as usual to the payment of the man who did the work, the Vicar. 




SOUTHLEIGH CHURCH, INTERIOR, LOOKING E. 

Of Richard de Camville's work the small door and the north- 
east window and probably all the walls of the chancel remain. 
The carving of the tympanum over this door is noteworthy. 
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The nave belongs to the next period, the chancel arch being 
Early English. Between these dates come the piscina and 
aumbry south of the altar, being of the transition Norman to Early 
English stage. The Lady Chapel with piscina and communion 
table, the north aisle with arcade, and the tower are of Perpen- 
dicular date. The screen dividing the north aisle from the 
Lady Chapel (now organ chamber) is Perpendicular, and has 
two book-rests against it with small openings above, apparently 
for confessional use. In the 
south porch is a holy water 
stoup, and the rood-loft 
staircase is used as an en- 
trance to the pulpit, from 
which, as is stated on a brass 
plate, John Wesley preached 
his first sermon in 1725 
(see view on opposite page). 
There is a good memorial 
brass, now in the south wall, 
dated 1557. In some of the 
windows of the Lady Chapel 
are fragments of old glass. 

In addition to this the 
church possesses mural 
paintings of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, which 
are almost unique in ex- 
cellence of condition. In large numbers of churches there are 
here and there indications of colour on the walls, and sometimes 
portions of many figures. It is difficult as a rule to realize what 
the effect must have been. In this church the paintings of the 
Judgment Day over the chancel arch, and the Weighing of the 
Souls on the south wall, and one or two figures in the chancel 
and in the north aisle, must be to-day very much what they were 
four centuries ago. They have been carefully restored line for 




PAINTING ON SOUTH WALL, 
SOUTHLEIGH CHURCH. 
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line, but this was only made possible by the good condition they 
were in when discovered under whitewash and paint in 1872. 


Exterior, — South, chancel door 

North, chancel window 

West, window, Dec. ; door and window 

South, porch, door, windows 

East, chancel window 

North aisle 


Norman. 

»» 
Perpendicular. 

»» 
>> 
»» 


Interior, — Chancel, piscina and aumbry 
„ arch 
Arcade, screen, font, tower arch 


Transition Norman-E.E. 
Early English. 
Perpendicular. 


"Wewbri^ge. ^ [aue.] 





fHE road between Appleton (page 47) and Longworth is 
crossed by another from Kingston Bagpuize into Oxford- 
shire by New Bridge, a bridge across the Thames which retains 
the name originally given with reference to the old bridge at 
Radcot. The road is recognized by the telegraph posts, and a 
short run to the right leads to the river. 

The bridge was the scene of more than one contest during the 
Civil War, the garrison at Gaunt House (p. 140) having it under 
especial surveillance. In May, 1644, Essex and Waller at the 
head of two armies separated at Abingdon with the intention of 
surrounding Oxford and capturing the King. Waller came by 
Newbridge and was repulsed on May 27th, but accomplished the 
crossing on June 2nd and marched to Eynsham, Essex in the 
meantime having occupied Islip. It was under these circum- 
stances that the King made his famous night march (page 30) by 
which he slipped between the two forces, and when pursued by 
Waller alone doubled back from Worcester and broke up 
Waller's army at Cropredy Bridge. 

Five years later, May, 1649, when the "Leveller" revolt took 
place in the Parliamentary army, the insurgents on their way from 
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Salisbury to Oxford were stopped at Newbridge, when Cromwell 
and Fairfax completely routed those who took refmge at Burford 
(page 126). 

On the Oxfordshire bank a short distance west of Newbridge is 
Old Shifford, which claims to have been the meeting-place of one 







NEW BRIDGE. 

of King Alfred's Witans. " There sate at Shifford many thanes, 
many bishops, and many learned men, wise earls and awful 
knights; there was Earl Elfrick very learned in the law; and 
Alfred, England's herdsman, England's darling." 

[The return may be made by Northmoor and Bablockhithe, or by Stanton 
Harcourl and Eynsham.] 
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5 HE road from Northmoor to Standlake passes on the right, 
just beyond the direction post, a moated house called Gaunt 
House, which was held for the King during the first part of the 
Civil War to defend the bridge over the Thames close by. 
It was the property of Samuel Fell, the royalist Dean of 
Christ Church. During the investment of Oxford in 1645 its 
garrison of fifty surrendered to a force of 800 under Colonel 
Rainsborough after three days' assault. It was occupied by the 
enemy during the rest of the war, and was rebuilt by John Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, in 1669. 

Standlake Church has a curious octagonal tower with short 
spire at the west end, standing three parts detached from the 
nave and out of proportion with the rest of the church. The 
building contains Norman work in the north door of the chancel, 
blocked on the inside, a transitional Norman chancel arch, some 
good Early English lancet windows in the chancel, an Early 
English south door with very pronounced dog-tooth ornaments, 
north and south nave arcades of the same period, the north 
columns octagonal and the south round, some good transition 
Early English to Decorated windows and original corbels in the 
south aisle. In the transepts are remains of arches (blocked) 
which indicate an extension of chapels eastward. The refacing 
and pointing of the walls and the very clean appearance of the 
stone-work give the church a new look. The depth of the 
window splays, however, shows old walls and a close inspection 
reveals no great amount of renewal. The building is in beautiful 
order, the pew panels, tiles, font, &c., show that there are those 
who care for it. The blocked Perpendicular window in the south 
wall of the chancel has a curious appearance, and the small Early 
English recess beneath it, too small for a man's tomb, is a puzzle. 
The doors to the rood-screen staircase remain, and on the east 
side is a small glazed window which looks as if it must have 
served also as a squint, but there is no opening opposite. 
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Exterior, — North door Norman. 

„ 2 windows Early English. 

,, transept, 3 windows and door ,, 

South doorway, recess and E. window ,, 

,, transept (i Perpendicular) 2 Transition E.E.-Dec. 

,, aisle, 3 windows ,, 

North aisle, 3 windows and door ,, 

South chancel, 2 windows Decorated. 
West, tower and N. aisle ,, 

,, south aisle and clerestory Perpendicular. 

Interior, — Chancel arch Transition Norm.-E.E. 

Nave arcades Transition E.E.-Dec. 

In the Ashmolean Museum there are some urns and a finger 
ring excavated from a British village discovered near Standlake in 
1857. There is nothing left on the spot except some surface 
irregularity showing where the excavators worked. 



(Eoftetborpc* ^^ [mIL] 

raBOUT half-way between Stanton Harcourt and Witney is 
^^ Cokethope Park, belonging to Mr. Cottrell-Dormer, built 
by the first Lord Harcourt, Lord Chancellor in the reign of 
Queen Anne, who also bought the Nuneham property (page 9), 
which has supplanted Stanton Harcourt as the family seat. At 
Cokethorpe Lord Harcourt entertained Pope, Gay, Swift, and 
other literary celebrities of the day. Within the park is the 
small church which should be visited for the purpose of seeing 
the font and the chained books in the porch. The key is kept 
at the cottage opposite the small east gate of the park. The font 
is late Norman, and is covered with ornamentation of the period 
in excellent condition. Intersecting Norman arches with spiral 
columns and devices of flowers, scollop shells, &c., cover the 
surface. It is interesting to notice this intersecting arch form of 
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Norman ornament, because the pointed arch formed by the 
intersection probably suggested the Gothic arch to its inventor. 
The rival theory of the pointed arch formed in a groined roof has 
strong claims, and there seems no reason why both may not have 
helped to bring about the change. 

In the porch of Cokethorpe Church are three chained books, 
*The Imitation of Christ,' * The Whole Duty of Man,' and 
'Companion to Fasts and Festivals/ which connect with a 
period and a custom happily gone for ever. Books are cheap 
enough now, and no cottage need be without a considerable 
library. 

If there is any original work in the church it is carefully 
hidden by restoration and rebuilding, which took place when the 
best traditions of Gothic architecture were not appreciated 



Bampton- ^^ [mifes] 

[It is difficult to say which is the best cycling road from Oxford to Bampton* 
but probably taking surface into consideration that through Witney (p. I14), 
which is seventeen miles, has the advantage. The turn to the right 
opposite the Butter Cross in Witney is taken, and again to the left at the 
end of the street before ascending the hill. There is another turn sharp 
to the left a mile and a half from Bampton, which is unmistakable. Every 
one interested in church architecture should go to Bampton, even if it isr 
necessary to * train' one way. Station on G.W.R., Witney line.] 

HE most famous name connected with the place is that of 
Aymer de Valence, who played a conspicuous part in 
English history in the reigns of the first and second Edwards, 
" the tall pale man, nicknamed by Gaveston * Joseph the Jew,* 
the ruthless destroyer of Nigel Bruce, of Piers Gaveston, and of 
Thomas of Lancaster." He died mysteriously in France, and is 
buried in a magnificent tomb in Westminster Abbey. His 
widow founded Pembroke College, Cambridge, to commemorate 



Bampton, 
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her bereavement. Aymer de Valence built and fortified by royal 
licence a house at Bampton called Ham Court, which still 
retains a gateway and some other original work. It descended 
from him to the Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, whose name 




From a drawing by] 



BAMPTON CHURCH. 



[J.AllenShuffrey. 



occurs in the Talbot Chapel, east of the north transept in the 

church, and in the * Talbot Arms,' an excellent old-fashioned inn. 

Ecclesiastically Bampton owes much to the first Bishop of 

Exeter, who having been born there connected it with the 
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cathedral of his see. It became the summer residence of the 
Dean of Exeter, and was placed under the spiritual charge of 
three Vicars, who were connected with the diocese of Exeter. 
These arrangements have come under the reformer's broom, and 
parochial matters have been reduced to the regulation order. 
The fine old Elizabethan Deanery with its muUions and gables 
west of the church no longer shelters the Dean of the western 
cathedral. Like Ham Court it has to take its luck with other 
houses on the books of the estate agent. 

The Church, however, still tells the story of Bampton's palmy 
■days. The chancel arch, which is one of the four tower arches, 
contains within the transitional Norman- Early English a second 
round-headed arch of earlier date than that above it. The wall 
on the chancel side is of herring-bone work. In the south 
transept is a round-headed deeply splayed window with narrow 
opening on what was once the outside, but is now a chapel of 
thirteenth century date. This chancel arch and these two 
windows look very like the remains of a Saxon church. On the 
south side is a Norman doorway with good zigzag moulding. 
The four tower arches are transitional Norman -Early English, 
pointed arches, square abaci, billet moulding except in the case 
of the westernmost, which has an ornament more like the dog- 
tooth. In the sanctuary are some exceedingly fine Early English 
sedilia and piscinae, and against the opposite wall a double recess 
of Perpendicular date, probably used as an Easter sepulchre. 
On the floor of the chancel are three brasses, and on either side 
stalls with good * miserere ' carving. On the east side of the 
north transept there has been an altar as shown by piscina and 
-aumbry, which also show by their height that the floor was raised. 
The worn effigy of an armed knight occupies one end of the 
chapel, and on the east wall is a large niche with a King and 
<2ueen's head. This is the Talbot Chapel. In the south 
transept is the altar tomb and effigy of George Tompson, 1603. 
In these transepts and in several other places will be seen 
piscinae, showing that there were many altars. The nave arcades 
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of four bays are Early English, and the internal foliation of the 
aisle windows and doors of transition Early English to Decorated 
style is very effective. The base of the font is original, the upper 
part a little too original in another sense. 

Outside, the most striking feature is the tower and spire of 
Early English style with four figures of saints at the four corners 
instead of pinnacles. Besides the Norman doorway on the south 
there is a fine Decorated doorway at the west end under a porch 
which seems to have undergone some mutilation. The south 
porch is Perpendicular. 



Exterior. — South transept doorway 
Tower and spire 

North transept and aisle windows 
South aisle windows 
West doorway and windows 
South and east chancel windows 

,, transept windows 

,, vestry 
Transept clerestories 
North transept, east window 
North vestry 

Interior. — Chancel arch 
Tower arches 
Sedilia and nave arcades 
Base of font 
Easter sepulchre 



Norman. 
Early English. 
Transition E.E.-Dec. 

»> 
Decorated. 

Trans. E.E.-Dec, Dec.-Perp. 
Perpendicular. 



Debased and modern. 

Saxon. 

Trans. Norman-E.E. 

Early English. 

Decorated. 

Perpendicular. 
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ROUTE IX. 

Kidlins^ton — Hampton Poyle — Bletchin^on — Kirtlin^on 
— Middleton Stoney—Tackley—Wootton— Weston- 
on-the-Qreen — Chesterton — Bicester. 

[By the Banbury road, which runs through the west side of the village. 
Station G.W.R.] 

JMHOUGH the manor of Kidlington was bestowed by Robert 
"P D'Oyley on his chapel in the Castle soon after the Conquest, 
and again by his nephew Robert with the Castle chapel on his 
newly-founded Abbey at Osney in 1149, there are no remains 
of Norman work in the present church. It was built originally 
in the early part of the 13th, almost rebuilt in the first half of 
the 14th, and repaired with considerable alterations in the middle 
of the 15th century. It is a building of no small interest and 
importance, and contains examples of the three periods of the 
Gothic style — the Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular. 

The central tower standing on four massive pointed arches, 
the north and west walls of the nave up to the still remaining 
corbels, and the walls of the two transepts, belong to the first 
church, which was probably a simple Latin cross consisting of 
nave, tower, transepts and chancel. The two lancet windows 
on the west side of the north transept show how the original 
church was lighted, and remains of similar windows can be seen 
in the west walls of the nave and south transept. The earliest 
recorded presentation to the living by Osney Abbey is in 1226, 
and this would be the church of that date. 

In the 14th century Thomas de Cudlinton, a native of the 
parish, was Abbot of Osney and a great church builder. Tc^ 
his exertions the rebuilding of this church in the Decorated 
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style about 1320 was probably due. A new chancel flanked by 
north and south aisles, a south aisle separated from the nave 




KIDLINGTON CHURCH, FROM S. 

by an arcade pierced through the old south wall, a south door 
and porch, were the main features of this work. There were 
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several altars, moreover, in the church, as is indicated by piscinae 
in the transepts, south chancel aisle and nave, which with the 
font are of this period. 

In the middle of the 15th century the endowment of the living 
was increased owing to complaints on the part of the parishioners, 




SOUTH PORCH, KIDLINGTON CHURCH. 

and then the Perpendicular alterations were made. A clerestory 
with an almost flat timber roof, a characteristic feature of this 
style, was added to the nave and transepts, the walls of which 
had to be raised for the purpose. The lancet windows of the 
Early English work in the west wall and in the two transepts, 
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except in the case of the two still remaining in the north transept, 
were replaced by Perpendicular. The Decorated window at the 
east end of the chancel seems to have been thought unsatis- 
factory, as this too was replaced by the present Perpendicular 
one. A piscina and sedilia at the east end, doors in the west 
wall and in the south transept, and, more important than all, the 
lofty octagonal spire, were the work of this period (about 1430). 

There are several niches and brackets for images in various 
parts of the church, the remains of a wall-painting in the north 
transept, some old glass in the east window, and some good 
woodwork in the screens and chancel fittings. The ball-flower 
decoration of the south porch doorway and of the niche above it 
(p. 148) is typical of the Decorated period. The laige window of 
the north wall has lately been filled with figures copied from 
the Joshua Reynolds window in New College ante-chapel. 

After the dissolution in 1539 the property remained for some 
time in the hands of the Crown, until Queen Elizabeth gave it 
to Sir William Petre, who presented both rectory and vicarage 
to Exeter College, Oxford. Before the time of the present 
incumbent the living had been held by the Rector of the 
the college, but a new arrangement has been made, by which 
a Vicar is appointed by the college. 

Exterior. — Tower, lower part, nave, north doorway, 

and two windows in north transept Early English c. 122a 
South aisle, three windows, porch, doorway Decorated c, 1330. 

„ choir aisle, three windows „ „ 

North choir aisle, three windows „ „ 

Nave, north wall, one window », „ 

West front, window Perpendicular c, 143a 

South transept, doorway and two windows „ „ 

Chancel, east window „ „ 

North transept, two windows „ „ 

Tower, upper part, spire, and clerestory ,, „ 

Interior, — Tower arches Early English c. 1220. 

Nave arcade, piscinae, font Decorated r. 1330. 

Sedilia, piscina, niche, screens, roof Perpendicular c, 143a 
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Ibampton poi^Ie. [Mues] 

[By the Banbury road to Kidlington (4J), where take the Bicester road and, 
after turning lo the left at the * Kings Arms/ Gosford, and crossing two 
bridges, a road (d.p.) to the left leads to Hampton Poyle.] 

iN the little hamlet of Gosford there was in the 12th century 
an establishment of Sisters of St. John of Jerusalem, of which 
there was only one other in England. Gosford Bridge, a little 
farther on, was the scene of a struggle in 1644, which had an 
important bearing on subsequent events. Essex and Waller in 
command of independent armies had separated at Abingdon 
with the intention of surrounding Oxford. Waller was to move 
round the west and Essex round the east until they joined in the 
north. Waller succeeded in crossing the Thames at Newbridge, 
near Standlake, and Essex had reached Islip, making his head- 
quarters at Bletchington. On May 29th and two following days 
his attempt to advance was repulsed on Gosford Bridge. Had 
he succeeded, the King's night march on June 4th would not 
have been possible (see pp. 30, 138). 

Hampton Poyle belonged to a family named Poyle from the 
middle of the 13th to the middle of the i6th century. Roger 
de Aumery was presented to the living in 1249, to which date 
the chancel and west end of the nave probably belong. Entering 
the churchyard from the east a good study of windows is pre- 
sented. On the south side of the chancel is an Early Enghsh 
lancet, the east window of the chancel is good Geometrical of 
rather later date ; the window at the east end of the south aisle 
is Early Decorated, the first half of the 14th century; the window 
at the east end of the north aisle is transition Decorated to Per- 
pendicular, the muUions not being rigidly Perpendicular; and 
the window north of the chancel is distinctly Perpendicular. 

Inside it will be noticed that a double arcade with north and 
south aisles was added about 1350. The work is plain and 
some of the old stones appear to have been used. A capital on 
the north side, of knights with locked arms, appears to have 
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been a copy of the famous one at Adderbury. There is a 
piscina in the sill of the south window of the chancel, and a 
very interesting one in the pillar at the east end of the north 
aisle, representing a basin held on a man's head by his hands. 
There was evidently an altar there, where the Perpendicular 
tomb recess with an earlier female effigy now is. Close by in the 
north wall is a smaller recess, in which is a stone ornamented 
with Norman work with a small cavity cut in the centre. 
Whether this was a relic case or a heart coffin or what, no one 
seems to know. The effigy of the Knight in armour has not 
been well used, and the brasses in the wall above tempt rubbers 
to use it as a step. 

Exterior. — Chancel, south low-side window (blocked) 

priest's door and window Early English c. 1250. 

South aisle, east window Early Decorated. 

East window GeometricalDecorated. 

West (belfry modern), window Decorated c. 1350. 
South aisle, door and window ,, ,, 

North aisle, east window Transition Dec.-Perp. 

,, ,, and chancel, north windows Perpendicular. 

Interior. — Chancel and west walls Early English c. 1250. 

,, arch, nave arcades Decorated c. 1350. 

Tomb recess (north aisle) Perpendicular. 



:S6letcbinaton.^ [mLs] 

(Turning off the Bicester road as far as Hampton Poyle (p. 150) take the road 
to the right just before reaching that village (d.p.), and on mounting 
the hill Bletchington is entered after about two miles.] 

fOLLOWING the road by the village green a footpath leads 
to the Church, by the front of Bletchington House, the 
seat of Lord Valentia, the popular member for the city of 
Oxford. The surroundings are very pleasant, the park and 
house on one side, a park-like field on the other, with a magni- 
ficent view over the Otmoor country from Beckley to Brill. The 
present house is not an attractive one, a square front with a Grecian 
portico; but the trees, lawn and shrubs make a pretty picture. 
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The house which stood here in the 1 7th century was the scene 
of a tragic episode in the Civil War. It was held for the King 
by Colonel Windebank, a young officer who had but recently 
married. When Cromwell defeated a portion of the royalist 
cavalry on Islip bridge, in April 1 644, he pursued some of them 
to Bletchington House, and corroborating the exaggerated story 
which the fugitives told about the strength of his force, per* 
suaded Windebank to surrender without further fighting. Prince 
Rupert, chagrined at the defeat of his troopers, court-martialed 
Windebank and ordered him to be shot, it is said in Merton 
fields, for which he was severely reprimanded by the King, who 
was unfortunately absent. Bletchington House was occupied by a 
Parliamentarian garrison and was the headquarters of Lord Essex 
when the attempt was made to surround Oxford and capture 
the King. 

The greater part of the Church belongs to the late Per- 
pendicular period and is hardly worth inspecting. The south- 
west and east windows are of the Decorated period, the rest 
Perpendicular. The lower part of the south-west window was 
probably a low-side window before the soil was removed from 
the walls. The general appearance of the church is heavy and 
the proportions are bad. The nave and chancel are too big 
for the tower, which does not profit as it ought to do by the 
bell-turret. 

[The return may be made by "Gibraltar" and the Banbury road, or by 
joining the Bicester road near Islip.] 



IkirtUnaton.^ [Mges] 

[The most direct route is by Bletchington (p. 151), beyond which it is about a 
mile. Station G.W.R.] 

HE village stands at the junction of two Roman roads, 
Akeman street and Portway, and being in addition in Saxon 
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days a frontier town of Mercia it held an important position. 
It is supposed to have been the meeting-place of a Synod in 
977, attended by King Edward the Martyr and Archbishop 
Dunstan. The manor belonged in mediaeval days to members 
of the great Bassett family (pp. 76, 162). It is now the property of 
Sir George Dashwood, who lives at Kirtlington Park. 

A glance at the Church will show that there have been power- 
ful influences in the parish. Though much rebuilt and restored, 
care has been taken to preserve the various styles used in its 
erection and repair at various periods. The central tower, 
originally Norman, has been restored or rather rebuilt in that 
style. The chancel and the nave arcades are Early English, the 
aisle and clerestory windows being mostly Perpendicular. An 
ingenious use has been made of the rood-loft stairs, which have 
been utilised for descent to the vestry ; whilst the head of the 
doorway in the church has been filled with a tympanum from 
a Norman door-head. There are a double piscina and aumbry 
in the sanctuary. The father of Sir Christopher Wren, who 
was Dean of Windsor, Dean of Wolverhampton, and Rector of 
Great Haseley, is said to have died at Kirtlington Park and to 
be buried in the chancel of this church (see page 77). 

Exterior. — North chancel windows Norman. 
Central tower (rebuilt) ,, 

Blocked north door Early English. 

West windows and doorway, east window Decorated. 
South porch and inner doorway ,, 

,, windows and clerestory Perpendicular. 

Interior, — Tower arches Norman. 

Nave arcades and piscinae Early English. 

Roof Perpendicular. 

[The return to Oxford may be made by Bletchington or by the Akeman 
street to the Middleton Stoney road, thence through Weston-on-the- Green 
and the Bicester road.] 
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By the Banbury road to Kidlington (4J), thence by Bicester road to the 
right as far as Weston-on-the-Green (8J) to the left, whence direct to 
Middleton (12).] 

^HE village Church is in Lord Jersey's park and is 
approached by the drive through the park gates. This 

unusual position is owing to an 
exchange of lands made by 
Act of Parliament in 181 6, 
whereby the rectory was re- 
moved to the other side of 
the main road. The visitor 
has the advantage of a pleasant 
walk in the park, which may 
be continued after seeing the 
church. Close to the east wall 
of the churchyard stood in for- 
mer days the Castle of the De 
Camvilles, a powerful Norman 
family. Richard de Cam villa 
was a supporter of King Ste- 
phen, and sheriff of the county 
under his successor, Henry II. 
He was the builder of the 
castle and probably of the 
church, which still retains 
architectural features of his 
period. Through marriage with 
his daughter Isabel (p. 131) the 
Harcourts received the Stanton 
FONT, MIDDLETON STONEY. property in this county, which 
they have held ever since. After passing through various families 
of position, the Middleton estate was bought by the ancestors of 
Lord Jersey in 1750. The Font in the church has a curious 
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history. It is of 14th century design and belonged originally 
to the private chapel of the Abbots of Westminster at Islip. 
After being put to various uses in farm-yards it came into the 
possession of the late Countess of Jersey, who presented it to 
this church. Owing to 
Islip having been the KTJ^ 
birthplace of Edward the 
Confessor some one with 
more zeal than knowledge 
connected the font with 
him and had this in- 
scription placed on it : — 

**This sacred font Saint Ed- 
ward first receav'd 

From womb to grace, from 
grace to glory went 

His virtuous life. To this 
fay re isle bequethed 

Prase and to 

us lent. 

Let this remaine, the trophic 
of his fame, 

A King baptiz'd from hence 
a saint became." 

It is of the Decorated 
period, and could not 
have been made three 
centuries before the inven- 
tion of that style. The 
church, however, is full 
of details of a more satisfying kind. Its leading features 
are Transitional Norman. The tower and south doorway, 
the chancel arch, north arcade, and north doorway belong 
to this period. The builders of the 15th century added a 
clerestory and inserted Perpendicular windows in the aisles, 
and the builders of the 19th century with less excuse added a 
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mortuary chapel to the north side of the chancel, which might 
be well dispensed with. The dog-tooth ornament on the chancel 
arch marks the coming Early English style. The south arcade 
is Decorated, and the south and east windows of the chancel 
belong to the same period. The sculpture on the tympanum of 
the south doorway should be noticed. 



Exterior, — West, tower 

South porch (E.E.), inner doorway 
Chancel north 
North aisle doorway 
Chancel south and east 
South, window 

,, aisle windows 
North aisle windows and clerestory 

Interior. — Chancel arch, north arcade, tower arch 
Piscince, south arcade, font 



Transition Norman- £. BI. 
Transition. 



Decorated. 
Perpendicular. 



Transition. 
Decorated. 
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[Near the eighth milestone on the Banbury road stands an isolated inn called 
Sturdy's Castle, a meeting place of roads and presumably of travellers in 
need of refreshments. 1 he origin of the name has been erased by time 
from the store of human knowledge, and the uncharitable connect it with 
one John Sturdy, of Burford, who was hanged in 1574. On the oppositf 
side a road leads to Tackley, passing by the park and coming suddenly 01 
an imposing Church built on the slope of the hill.] 

a PRESENTATION to the Church of Tackley is recorde 
in 1228. A century later the manor was held by Henr 
Lord Beaumont, constable of the King's army in Scotland, 
the 1 6th century the lord of the manor was Peter Aileworf 
who is buried in the chancel, 1595. Then come the Harborn 
to one of whom, John, there is a monument in the no 
transept with figures of himself and wife, five sons and r 
daughters, 1651. In the south transept there is a handsc 
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white marble monument to the Hon. John Morton, Chief Justice 
of Chester, 1780. The figure of Justice with scales and sword 
is an admirable piece of work, the accompaniments, including 
the epitaph, being rather too florid. 

The church, which is in perfect condition and everything that 
could be desired in structure, ornament and order, has seen 
many changes in its long history. On the north side is a plain 
Norman door, and from the interior there will be noticed some 
round arches exposed in this north wall. In early days these 
arches belonged to an arcade opening to an aisle beyond, which 
has disappeared, and the north door was put back into the 
present wall when the aisle was taken down. On the opposite 
side are three Early English arches; and the handsome triplet of 
lancets at the east end, arched and shafted internally, the arches 
of the recesses on the north side of the chancel, and the piers 
and arches on which the tower is built, are also Early English. 
The handsome Perpendicular piscina in the chancel, and the 
modern screen, pulpit and font will be noticed. The altar tomb 
in the chancel is Perpendicular, but the arch of the recess in 
which it is placed is Early English, and was therefore made for 
an earlier purpose. The upper part of the tower, the clerestory, 
and north and south transepts, belong to the alterations of the 
Perpendicular period. At the entrance to the churchyard is a 
good modern lich-gate. The difficulties presented to the architect 
by the slope of the ground may be measured by contrasting the 
height of the west and east ends. 

Exterior, — North nave doorway Norman. 

East chancel Early English. 

West and south chancel windows Decorated. 

North and south transepts and chancel Perpendicular. 
Central tower, upper part, and clerestory ,, 

North nave windows, south porch, aisle windows Modern. 

Interior. — Tower arches, south arcade, recesses Early English. 

Piscina Perpendicular. 
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IThis village lies a mile to the left of the Oxford to Bicester road, and is best 
approached by a road a mile from Bicester. (L. & N.W.R.)] ; 

n LCHESTER and Chesterton appear to have been Roman 
i^ camps near Bicester, the Roman town. The Akeman 
street passed through both of them, and to this day that portion of 
it which ran from Chesterton to Kirtlington is used as a road. And 
a good specimen of Roman directness it is, the shortest distance 
between the two points being very much the line that is taken. 
In the year 1283 Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, son of Richard 
King of the Romans (p. 33) founded a College of Bonhommes, 
a branch of Austin Friars, at Ashridge, Bucks, and gave to it 
amongst others the manor and church at Chesterton. The 
Church of that date had been consecrated by Bishop Grostete 
of Lincoln in 1238, but the Bonhommes brethren appear to 
have commenced a reconstruction soon after coming into 
possession, making use of the material and to some extent the 
walls of the older church. The north arcade is transitional 
Norman, the chancel arch and a lancet window in the north wall 
of the chancel are Early English, and the font is Norman. These 
were included in the new Decorated church of c, 1283, to which 
were added in the 15th century a clerestory and sundry windows 
of Perpendicular form. There is a curious opening with corbels 
between the north aisle and nave near the chancel arch, and the 
enclosure of the font suggests an unusual influence in the 
architectural arrangements. After the Dissolution the patronage 
came into the possession of New College, Oxford, with which 
it remains. There is a yew tree of remarkable size and vigour 
on the south side of the church. 

Exterior, — Chancel, north window Early English. 

,, east ,, Early Decorated. 

Tower, south aisle, chancel S. window Decorated. 
North aisle, three windows and door ,, 

South aisle, west and east windows Perpendicular. 
North aisle, one window and clerestory „ 
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Interior, — Font Norman. 

North arcade Transition Norman- E.I 

Chancel arch Early English. 

South arcade, sedilia, tower arch Decorated. 

[The return may be made along the old Roman road to ihe Middleton Stone 
road, or to Kirtlington, and by either way, through Bletchington and Hampto 
Poyle, or by Gibraltar, or by the Bicester road to Oxford.] 



3S(ce0ter. ^^ [M\?e8] 

[Station on L. & N. W. Railway.] 
f^HIS little town has been a centre of local importance for 
F very long period, being, as its name implies, connecter 
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with the Roman occupation. There were camps at Alcheste 
and Chesterton close by, and Akeman street joined both wit! 

M 
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London and Cirencester; there was also a Roman road from 
Dorchester to Alchester. Burinceastre, Berncestre, Burcester, 
Bicester are the stages through which the name has passed, and 
its meaning is probably " the great camp." At the time of the 
Norman Conquest the manor belonged to Wigod of Wallingford, 
whose daughter and heiress married Robert D'Oyley, first Norman 
Governor of Oxford (see page 28). Through them it passed to 
Gilbert Bassett (p. 153), who was the builder of the Church to 
which the Norman portions of the present structure belong. His 
grandson, also Gilbert Bassett, founded in the parish, about 1180, 
a Priory of Augustinian monks, who for the next three centuries 
and a half ruled in matters ecclesiastical and perhaps temporal 
too. The chancel, tower arches, and transepts of Gilbert 
Bassett's church were retained, and a nave with south aisle was 
added to them in the first half of the 13th century. In the 14th 
century the north arcade and aisle were added, with the north 
door, and some Decorated windows were placed in the older 
parts as well as in the new part of the church. In the 15th 
century a . tower was built at the west end of the church, a 
clerestory was added to the nave, some Perpendicular windows 
were inserted in the south aisle, and the north porch with parvise 
oyer it was built. Various bits of sculpture will be seen inserted 
in the walls, most of which come from the Priory. A small 
figure on a piece of old glass over the south door of the 
chancel should be noticed. The font is Early English, and the 
cliurch, as a whole, in spite of its many periods and changes 
of plan, is distinctly effective and interesting. 
Exterior, — South door Early English. 

Chancel, south aisle and two N. windows Decorated. 

North porch and parvise „ 

S. transept windows, two N. windows, clerestory Perpendicular* 

West, tower, south aisle, west window „ 

Interior. — Central tower arches (former) Norman. 

South arcade, south doors, font Early English. 

North arcade, arch to north chapel Decorated. 

Tower arch Perpendicular* 
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ROUTE X. 

Islip— Wood Eaton — Marston— Noke — Elsfield— Beckley 
— Charlton-on-Otmoor — Merton— Ambrosden. 

[By the Banbury road to the entrance to Kidlington, where take the Bicester 
road to the right, leaving it again by the first turn to the right beyond 
Gosford Bridge (p. 150). Station on L. & N.W.R.] 

"RJERE, amid the surrounding forests, stood formerly a hunting 
.P| residence of the Saxon Kings, in which Edward the Con- 
fessor was born in the year 1004. Son of the Saxon Ethelred 
II and the Norman Emma, he shared his father's flight from the 
Danes to the Norman court, where he spent the first half of his 
life. Whilst his Norman mother was bringing up Hardicanute, 
her son by her second husband, Canute, to be a Danish King 
of England, Edward was becoming more and more a Norman 
in thought and feeling. On the death of the cruel Hardicanute 
the English with one voice called Edward to the throne, in the 
hope that he would consolidate the power of England for the 
English. Excellent, however, as was his personal character, 
virtuous, temperate, and devout, he possessed none of the 
qualities needed for a King in such days, but by filling the 
country with Norman nobles and bishops he paved the way for 
the Norman Conquest. In obedience to the Pope, whose 
absolution he sought because he failed to keep a vow that he 
would make a pilgrimage to Rome, he founded Westminster 
Abbey and bestowed upon it his property at Islip. He was 
canonized with the title of Confessor by Pope Alexander III 
about a hundred years after his death, which took place in 1066. 
The connection between Islip and Westminster Abbey has 
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been maintained, except during a short period of alienation 
during Norman times, to the present day. The Abbot of West- 
minster rebuilt the royal Manor House to the north of the 
church, and in it Isabel, the wife of Edward II, was entertained 
for several weeks in 1327. To the chapel of the manor house 
belonged the 14th century font in Middleton Stoney church 
(page 154), upon which a modern inscription rashly stales that 
Edward the Confessor was baptized in it. In the 17th century 
Dr. South, the witty preacher of Charles IPs time, was rector 
of Islip, during which time he rebuilt the chancel, built the 
rectory and endowed a parish school. In the present century 
three Deans of Westminster have held the living, Dean Vincent, 
Dean Ireland, the founder of the Ireland professorship and 
scholarship at Oxford, and Dean Euckland, a pioneer in Eng- 
land and Oxford of geological study and the donor of a valuable 
portion of the geological museum at Oxford. He is appropriately 
buried in a rock-hewn grave in Islip churchyard opposite the 
tower entrance. 

The Church contains no work earlier than the close of the 
1 2th century. To this date belong the pillars and arches on 
the north side of the nave. These alone were retained at the 
rebuilding, which took place about 1350, of which the south 
arcade, the two aisles, and the chancel arch remain. The tower 
is Perpendicular, dating from about 1450, but the window and 
arch (restored) indicate that a Decorated tower preceded it. 
The chancel was entirely rebuilt by Dr. South in 1680, but new 
windows and a new roof were placed in it in i860. The font 
is Perpendicular and a piscina at the end of the south aisle points 
to an altar there. The transition character of the north arcade 
is seen in the pointed arches on Norman columns, one of which 
is of uncommon design. The massive work of this style, which 
was mainly owing to want of skill on the part of the Norman 
builders, should be compared with the Decorated work of the 
south arcade. Some wall-paintings representing the Resurrection, 
the Visit of the Magi, and the Weighing of souls in the balance 
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have been unfortunately obliterated. The designs, however, can 
be seen by diagrams on the south wall obtained by Dr. Buck- 
land. Traces of colour 'are found on the walls of most pre- 
Reformation churches, and the amount of decoration in this 
respect was very considerable. A small oak credence table 
within the altar rails and the communion table belong to Dr. 
South's gifts in 1680. 

The river at the bottom of the hill is the Ray, which after 
flowing through Otmoor enters the Cherwell below Islip. The 
bridge was the scene of more than one skirmish in the Civil 
War. In 1645 Cromwell himself completely routed three regi- 
ments of Royalist horse there, and pursuing some of them to 
Bletchington obtained the surrender of the house, for which 
Colonel Windebank was shot by order of court martial (page 152). 

[A pleasant return to Oxford can be made by crossing this bridge, and after 
two miles turning to the right at the bottom of the hill. A short distance 
beyond is Wood Eaton, the first sight of which as the next corner is turned 
must not be missed. The road through a field and by a lane with wide 
margin leads through Marston to Magdalen Bridge. There is a station at 
Islip on the L. and N.W. line.] 

Exterior. — Tower, lower windows Decorated. 

Aisles, doorway and windows ,, 

Tower, doorway and upper window Perpendicular. 

Chancel Modern. 

Interior. — North arcade {c. 1180) Transitional Norman. 

S. arcade, chancel arch, piscina \c. 1350) Decorated. 

Font (f. 1450) Perpendicular. 



Moob JEaton. ^ [uSes] 

[From a mileage and gradient point of view this village should be approached 
by Marston, but the additional two miles and a-half and the slight 
up-grade from Islip are a small price to pay for the picture which 
presents itself as the turn into Wood Eaton is made.] 

HE little Church, with its yews and elms, the pound, pond, 
and parish Cross, the thatched cottages and tiny village 
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green, make such a group that we seem to have found an ideal 

retreat from 

" This strange disease of modem life 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its head overtaxed, its palsied hearts." 

Enter the church, however, and the other side is very realistic- 
ally portrayed. Whitewash and drab paint, uncouth benches 
and singing gallery, the clerk's pew, the squire's loose box, and 
the rector's stall in the solitude of the chancel, hatchments and 
royal arms and memorial tablets, — everything that was seen in 
village churches fifty years ago and is happily seldom seen now. 

The church was once of Early English design and still retains 
some of its original features. Some one, however, took it into 
his head to build a tower, and because there was no room for 
it beyond inserted it in the nave. The west wall of the church 
was made to carry one side of the tower, whilst its inner weight 
was piled on two hideous pillars in the nave. The age of village 
carpentry and whitewash arrived in due course and still remains. 
The piscina, a mutilated sedilia, the old font, a small niche for 
the baptismal oil in the north wall, the screen with the paint 
scraped off, are things that will be retained when the new broom 
makes its appearance. 

South of the church is the rectory, and on the opposite side 
of the road the Manor House, now belonging to the Weylands. 
In the 1 6th century Richard Taverner, whose history throws an 
interesting light on some aspects of the Reformation period, 
built the house which preceded the present one. He was one 
of the Cambridge scholars invited by Cardinal Wolsey to Oxford 
in connection with the founding of Cardinal College, now Christ 
Church. Subsequently he was employed by Thomas Cromwell 
in writing and editing books to prepare the people for the 
Reformation, was sent to the Tower by Henry VIII for a remark 
about one of his many wives, and later on was presented by 
the same monarch with some of the monastic plunder. Though 
a layman, he was licensed by Edward VI to preach in an 
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church in his dominions " because the scarcity and slackness of 
preachers was so great " ; and this licence was renewed by Queen 
Elizabeth, who made him Sheriff of Oxfordshire. Antony 
Wood's reference to this period of his life is amusing. "In 
which office he appeared in St. Mary's (Oxford) pulpit with his 
sword by his side, as 'tis said, and a chain of gold hanging about 
his neck, and preached to the scholars a sermon (there being 
then a great scarcity of divines in the University) beginning 
thus, * Arriving at the mount of St. Mary's, in the stony stage 
where I now stand, I have brought you some fine biskets baked 
in the oven of charity, carefully conserved for the chickens of 
the Church, the sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet swallows of 
salvation,' etc., which way of preaching was then mostly in 
fashion and commended by the generality of scholars." 

Richard Taverner was buried in the chancel of Wood Eaton 
church in 1575. The road to Marston is of a rural description 
with a couple of gates to open. 

Exterior. — West and north windows Early English. 
South door (inner) ,, 

Chancel, south door and window ,, 

South wall, windows Decorated & Perpendicular. 

Tower (windows Decorated) Perpendicular. 
Chancel, S. and E. window ,, 



fiDarston. ks^- [mles] 

[The road from Wood Eaton to Oxford lies through Marston, or the village 
may be reached direct by way of Magdalen Bridge and St. Clement's in 
less than four miles.] 

^EST of the church, and a little way off the main road to 
Oxford, is the house in which the surrender of Oxford 
was made in June, 1646. The greater part of. the old house 
has been replaced by a new stone cottage. An old engraving 
at the clerk's cottage (which we are enabled to reproduce) 
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shows two gables with a good window and several imposing 
chimneys with trees where the cottages at right angles now 
stand. The old part of the house is marked Cromwell 
Castle, and a back view of the premises gives the im- 
pression of a house of some importance. It was the residence 
of Unton Croke, Esq., a strong supporter of the Parliament. 
Fairfax fixed his headquarters here when his preparations for 
the siege of Oxford were complete, and with a fortified camp 




MANOR HOUSE, MARSTON. 

at Headington and a temporary bridge over the Cherwell at 
Marston he entrenched his troops round north Oxford. A 
message from the King, who had thrown himself on the protec- 
tion of the Scottish army, bade the Oxford leaders surrender 
before bombardment ; and a letter from Fairfax offered honour- 
able terms, that the place "so famous for learning might be 
preserved." The conditions safeguarded the privileges and 
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property of the University and City, and the garrison was per- 
mitted to march out armed, with colours flying and drums beating. 
This was virtually the closing act of the Civil War, though 
a few small garrisons like Wallingford held out a little longer. 
Marston Church contains work belonging mainly to two 
periods, the 13th and the 15th centuries. The nave arcades 
belong to the early part of the 13th century and are of the 
transition style between Norman and Early English, — round 
Norman columns with Gothic arches. In the 15th century the 
church must have been rebuilt with that exception. The tower, 
chancel, aisles, windows, clerestory and roof all belong to the 
Perpendicular style. There are also of the same period a plain 
piscina at the east end, a hagioscope or squint to enable the 
worshippers in the south aisle to see the altar, an aumbry 
indicating a former altar at the end of the north aisle, and a 
blocked entrance in the pillar above the pulpit evidently con- 
nected with a rood screen. There are some fragments of old 
glass in the chancel windows and some monuments of the 
Croke family. The son of * the staunch Parliamentarian is 
described as much beloved by the son of the martyred King. 

[There is a foot road to Oxford by the fields opposite Cromwell Castle and 
by ferry over the Cherwell, leading to the Banbury road south of Summer- 
town. Bicycles have to be lifted over a few stiles and ridden on field paths. 
Otherwise the direct road is through New Marston to Magdalen Bridge.] 



[The first visit to Wood Eaton should be made via Islip for the express 
purpose of obtaining the view of the Church and its surroundings from 
that direction. But this having been done, the ride to Noke may be in 
the reverse way, by Magdalen Bridge, Marston, and Wood Eaton. After 
leaving the latter village and turning to the left up the Islip road, on the 
top of the hill a road to the right (d.p.) leads down to Noke. The hill 
needs care, as there is a bend in the middle.] 

HE west frcnt of the Church with a high bell gable covered 
with ivy, and a window of the transition period between 
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Early English and Decorated, that is somewhere between 1280- 
1300, stands out conspicuously at the bottom of the hill. The 
south porch with an old oak outer door and the inner doorway, 
a north doorway (blocked), the chancel arch, the window south 
of the chancel, forming one window on the inside and two on 
the outside, and the font, are all of this date. The windows, and 
in fact a good part of the church, have been rebuilt. The old 
cross beams of the roof remain and the capitals of the chancel 
arch show where the rood screen was fastened. An interesting 
relic of our Puritan ancestors and of their love of sermons is 
seen in the hour-glass stand fastened in the splay of the south 
window of the nave near the chancel arch. The pulpit, which 
is Jacobean, must have been on that side. Curiously there is a 
similar relic at the neighbouring church of Beckley. The two 
niches on each side of the chancel arch are uncommon. They 
may have been moved from another part of the church. At 
Wood Eaton, it will be remembered, there is a niche near the font 
for the baptismal oil. The east window has been placed in a 
strange shaped recess and most of the windows have wood 
(modern) instead of stone lintels. The manor appears to have 
belonged from the time of the Conquest until 1366 to the Earls 
of Warren, when it passed by a curious marriage to Lord 
Beckley, who at the age of fourteen married Margaret de L'Isle, 
aged eight, at Wengrove, Bucks. 

There is a brass in the chancel to Joan Bradshaw, 1529, who 
erected a mortuary chapel on the north side of the chancel, 
since pulled down. 
£,xterior, — North doorway (blocked) Early English. 

W. window, S. porch and inner doorway Trans. E.E.-Dec. 

Chancel, south window ,, 

Nave windows Restoration. 

Chancel, east window Modern. 

Interior, — Chancel arch and font Early English. 

Pulpit Jacobean. 

[There is no road through the village, which stands on the edge of Otma 
Returning to the main road it is a pleasant run to Islip and thence by ' 
Bicester and Banbury roads to Oxford.] 
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[The direct route is by Magdalen Bridge through Marston, but it may be 
taken on the return from Forest Hill, Stanton St. John, or Beckley. 
The gradients and the scenery are better with the face towards Oxford. 
The run from Stow Wood to Elsfield with the extensive view over Islip, 
Otmoor, Bicester and in the Banbury direction, would be difficult to 
surpass in this neighbourhood.] 

JHE Church stands on high ground on the lop of a hill, and 
was consecrated at the same time as that at Forest Hill, 
with which it has many points in common. The suffragan 
Bishop of Cloyne, Ireland, acting for the Bishop of Lincoln, 
consecrated both in July, 1273. The chancel arch is pointed, 
but the pillars are Norman and the capitals are ornamented 
with Early English stiff foliage. It belongs therefore to the 
transition period of about 1200, the date of Forest Hill. There 
is an Early English piscina south of the altar and some lancet 
windows of the same period. Over the altar is a modern copy 
of Leonardo da Vinci's *Lasc Supper' in mosaic, and the walls 
of the chancel are pleasingly decorated with pattern work in the 
same method and material. The lower part of the south-west 
chancel window is blocked and one end of the sill appears to 
have been formed into a book-resl. A low-side window there- 
fore has been used for service with the priest in the church and 
the worshippers outside, a distinct argument in favour of the 
theory that these windows (low-side) were for lepers and others, 
who were not allowed to enter the building. The font is plain 
and probably of the same date as the church. 

Exterior, — West, two lancets Early English. 
South chancel, three lancets „ 

North window ,, 

East chancel window Decorated (poor). 

South, two windows Perpendicular. 

Interior, — Chancel arch, piscina, font Transition Norman-E.E. 
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[By Marston and Elsfield, and on reaching the corner of Stow Wood by the 
road opposite skirting the wood to the right, with a magnificent view 
over Otmoor and the country from Banbury to Bicester in the distance.] 

BECKLEY in mediaeval times was the chief manor of a vast 
estate known in the twelfth century and long after as the 
Honour of St. Walery (p. 72). Being on the Roman road from 
Dorchester to Alchester and commanding the great plain of 
Otmoor, it seems from very early days to have been a place of 
importance. At the time of the Norman Conquest it was a part 
of the estate of Wigod of Wallingford (p. 19), the greatest of the 
Saxon nobles in this neighbourhood, and passed with Wigod's 
daughter to Robert D'Oyley (p. 28). By him it was transferred to 
Roger dlvry, but reverted to the King through failure of issue 
in the next generation. The estate was conferred on Guy St. 
Walery in 11 12 and remained in his family for a century, the 
living during that time being attached to Studley Priory, 
founded by Bernard St. Walery in 11 84. 

In 1227 the Honour of St. Walery was sequestrated by 
Henry HI on account of the treason of Robert Earl of Dreux, 
its owner, and was placed under the care of and afterwards 
given absolutely to the King's brother, Richard Earl of Corn- 
wall. This nobleman was one of the wealthiest and perhaps 
the most notable man in Europe at that time. He was a 
Crusader, a leader of expeditions in France, a supporter of 
the barons against his brother's foreign favourites, of his brother 
in the barons' war, a pioneer at Lewes, victorious at Evesham, 
Count of Poitou, and finally King of the Romans, the only 
Englishman who ever held that position. The early mediaeval 
dream of Christendom ruled by one Emperor and one Pope 
had been rudely shaken by the quarrels of Emperor and Pope, 
and the electors had many interests and influences to consider. 
Richard was supported by a majority of the electors and by 
the Pope, but the latter died before he crowned him Emperor 
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in Rome. Then another Pope reigned, who knew not Joseph. 
Richard built a magnificent palace at Beckley, where he 
frequently resided. He was succeeded by his son Edmund 
Earl of Cornwall, founder of Rewley Abbey, Oxford, and of 
the College of Bonhommes, Ashridge, Bucks (p. 160), at which 
place he died without an heir in 1300, and the Honour of St. 
Walery again reverted to the King. In Edward IFs reign it 
was conferred successively on his unworthy favourites, Pier 
Gaveston and Hugh Despenser ; and finally, after passing 
through many hands, came, in Henry VIH's reign, to Lord 
Williams (p. 82), who appears to have had * the pick of the basket ' 
in this county. Through him it came by marriage to the Norreys, 
afterwards Earls of Abingdon, to whom it still belongs. 

The Church has a central tower and chancel of the Decorated 
style with nave and two aisles of later periods. In the chancel 
are a square piscina and a modern reredos. The chancel 3Ltch 
and the other arches of the tower are plain, and on the south 
side there is a hagioscope or squint. In the column south' of 
the pulpit is the old hour-glass, reminiscent of the Puritan love 
of preaching. Near the font there is a curious stone desk 
resting on a Perpendicular shaft attached to a pillar, probably 
made for a book-rest. The nave columns are very slender and 
of Perpendicular moulding, and in the south porch there is a 
stoup, formerly used for holy water. The niche for the sanctus 
bell on the east side of the tower is in an unusual position. 
There are a few pieces of old glass and considerable remains 
of colour on the walls. 

Exterior. — South aisle window, chancel windows Decorated. 
Central tower and west window „ 

West door Perpendicular. 
South porch, door (i) window „ 

North aisle windows, clerestory ,, 

Interior. — Tower arches Decorated. 

Stone desk, nave arches Perpendicular. 
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Cbarlton^on^®tmoon [u^*e.] 

[After entering Islip the road to the left after passing the ' Fox and Grapes * 
Inn, and again to the left at the bottom of the hill, leads to Odding^on 
and thence to Charlton. Islip has a station on the L. & N.W.R,] 

JHE parish was attached in early days to the monastery of 
St. Ebrulf, Normandy, by which the main portion of the 
present building was erected. These alien priories were never 
satisfactory, as in times of war, that is at most times, there was 
always the risk of confiscation hanging over them. Moreover 




ROOD SCREEN, CHARLTON-ON-OTMOOR. 

a foreign monastery would be tempted to regard them simply as 
money-yielders. In 1392 they were dissolved in a body and 
their property confiscated. In the case of Charlton it was pre- 
sented first to Henwode Priory, Warwickshire, and then to the 
Carthusian monastery at Shene, Surrey. At the general dis- 
solution of monasteries it came into the possession of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

One of its rectors. Dr. Lamplugh, was as deserving of fame, 
as the Vicar of Bray. He was a Fellow of Queen's and City 
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Lecturer at Carfax when the Civil War broke out, and acted 
with equal zeal for the King during the war, for the Protector 
during the Commonwealth, and for the Royalists after the 
Restoration. He was made Bishop of Exeter in 1676, and 
posted to London to inform James II of the landing of the 
Prince of Orange in Torbay. His loyalty was rewarded with 
the Archbishopric of York, which was vacant. Before, how- 
ever, the legal formalities had been complied with, he had sworr^ 
allegiance to the new King William, from whom he received 
the temporalities of the Archbishopric in time to assist at the 
Coronation. It is only fair to add that he discharged the 
duties of his various posts in an exemplary manner. 

The most interesting feature of the Church is the rood screen 
and loft with its original colours and in an almost perfect state 
of preservation. There is the opportunity here of seeing 
exactly what these rood-lofts were, of which traces remain ir^ 
almost every church. In the place of the simple cross, decorated 
in this instance once a year and brought to the church in 
procession, there was a crucifix, usually with figures of the 
Virgin and St. John on either side and lamps before the group, 
to which access w^s given by the staircase. The Epistle and 
Gospel of the day were occasionally recited from the rood-loft, 
but its main object was to hold up the rood or crucifix before 
the eyes of the worshippers. 

The church in its main features is Early English, the tower,, 
south door and porch, both arcades, two piscinas and font all 
belonging to this style. The east window of the south aisle 
is an excellent specimen of the transition from Early English to 
Decorated, the upper part of the window being cut through the 
stone without the use of tracery. This is called plate-tracery. 
The east window of the chancel is also a good example of the 
transition from Decorated to Perpendicular. The upright lines 
are beginning to appear in the tracery, but there are curved 
lines too. The low-side window looking on the altar in the 
north aisle, the three small Early English clerestory windows 
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on the north side, and the Perpendicular niche for the Food 
over the south door should be noticed. 

Exterior, — West, lower part Early English. 
South door and p orch „ 

,, aisle, east window Transition £.£.-Dec. 
N. aisle and three N. clerestory windows „ 

West, upper part Decorated. 
South aisle, south-west window ,, 

Chancel, south, three windows and door ,, 

,, north, throe windows ,, 

,, east window Transition Dec-Perp, 

South aisle, west window Perpendicular. 

,, aisle, south window ,, 

Interior, — North and south arcades, tower arch Early English. 
Piscinoe in north and south aisles, font ,, 

Sedilia, piscina, Easter sepulchre Transition Dec.-Perp. 

Clerestory, rood-screen Perpendicular. 



flDerton. ^ [m'SIs] 

.[Leaving Islip by the road to the left after passing the * Fox and Grapes,' the 
left branch at a direction post about a mile farther on should be taken, 
keeping Oddington and Charlton on the right.] 

MEMBER of the D'Oyley family, descended from Robert 
D'Oyley, first Norman Governor of Oxford (see p. 28), held 
the manor of Merton in Queen Elizabeth's reign. His monument, 
with effigies of himself and wife kneeling in the upper part 
and of five kneeling daughters below, is on the north wall of 
the chancel. His descendant, Sir James Harrington, a noted 
Puritan, owned the property in the next century. He was one 
of the judges who condemned the King to death, and at the 
Restoration was fined and sentenced to be dragged from New- 
gate to Tyburn every year under a gallows. As an instance 
of the swing of the pendulum, his grandson, also Sir James, 
was neither Puritan nor Republican. His love of pleasure 
obliged him to sell his estate at Merton, and his last years were 
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spent in P'rance as the faithful attendant of Charles Stuart the 
Pretender. The house at Merton remains, much altered and 
shorn of its dignity, like so many others of its class and date. 

The fine Church owes much doubtless to its connection with 
Eynsham Abbey, though its property would have been more 
valuable now had no such connection existed. The advowson 
was granted to the Abbey in 11 18, and for some two centuries 
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its income appears to have been mainly paid to the incumbent 
of the parish. In 1351 the monks of Eynsham petitioned the 
Bishop that they might annex the property for the general 
purposes of their monastery, reserving only a small portion for 
the spiritual supervision of the parish. This was allowed on 
condition that ihey undertook certain expenses, the repair of the 
chancel and windows, the purchase of books, vestments, &c. 
The consequence was that the income so annexed became the 

N 
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property of the monastery, and being confiscated by the State 
at the time of the dissolution was permanently alienated from the 
parish. In this way the Church property in all the parishes 
connected with monasteries, and they form the great majority, 
was lost. 

At the dissolution the property came into the possession of 
Sir William Petre, who had been employed in the work which 
brought about the dissolution, and was given by him to Exeter 
College, Oxford, the present patrons. 

That the changes which took place in the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth did not necessarily empty the 
livings is evidenced by the fact that John Jones was Vicar of 
Merton during a portion of all four reigns and died there in 1559. 

Entering the church by the Decorated porch, the rood niche 
over the south door, evidently executed by the same hand as 
that at Charlton (p. 176), will be noticed. The crucifix andifigures 
of St. John and the Virgin are removed, but their places remain. 
The chancel arch, sedilia, piscina, Easter sepulchre^, and 
aumbries in the chancel ; the niches, piscina and Easter sepulchre 
at the east end of the south aisle, the arcades and font, are all 
of the Decorated period. There are indications, however, of the 
approaching change of style in the use of the * ogee ' arch over the 
sedilia, &c. ; this was much used in the Perpendicular period and 
was more common on the continent than in England. ' The 
influence of monks belonging to a large abbey, containing no 
doubt skilled architects, sculptors, &c., amongst its members, is 
seen in the greater finish of the mouldings, capitals, finials, &c., 
and especially in the carving of the corbels, which appear to have 
been used as safety-valves for the suppressed humour of the 
monastic workmen. The corbel faces in monastic churches are 
full of fun, and probably had a personal element as well. The 
north aisle of this church has been taken down, the arcade 
being filled up and the windows and door of the old north wall 
inserted. The very curious little low-side window on the north 
side should be especially noticed, also the poppy heads of the 
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choir stalls and the capitals of the arcades with remnants of 
bright colours. 

Exterior, — West tower, windows, niches Decorated. 
South aisle (one Perpendicular) windows „ 

North side windows ,, 

Chancel windows and clerestory Perpendicular. 

Interior, — Chancel arch, tower arch, arcades Decorated. 
Sedilia, piscinae, recesses, font ,, 



Hmbrosben.^ [ligi.] 

[Two miles beyond Merton, by a road as straight as any Roman could have 
made it, with a surface curiously switch-backed by the careful way it has 
been drained, is Ambrosden.] 

(TS name is derived, fancifully or not this deponent knoweth 
not, from Ambrosius Aurelius, a Roman General employed 
by the Britons after the Roman withdrawal to defend them 
against the Saxons. He is said to have encamped at this place. 
Coming to more modern days, the advowson of the Church was 
presented by Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, son of Richard who 
built the palace at Beckley (p. 172), to his newly founded College 
of Bonhommes at Ashridge, Bucks. Chesterton was another 
living in the same neighbourhood which he gave to this founda- 
tion. As in the case of Merton, and indeed most of the parishes 
so attached, the first intention appears to have been to place the 
appointment of the priest in the hands of the religious house; 
but the result was the division of the property into rectorial and 
vicarial portions, and the subsequent loss of the former, far the 
greater part, by the parish. 

Thanks probably to the monks, we have another fine church, 
which has been restored by means of a fund arising from fifty 
acres of land left to the parish by an unknown donor. There is 
a Norman door on the north side of the cbuich, and the lower 
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part of the tower is of Early English date. There are also in the 
sanctuary two pedestal brackets for images, of Early English 
design, as shown by the stiff-leafed foliage in the capitals. The 
south porch, door, parapet, buttresses with niches, south arcade 
and many of the windows are Decorated ; the chancel, clerestory 
and font Perpendicular. The pedestal piscina, suggested no 
doubt by the brackets, is Perpendicular. The staircase to the 
rood-loft opening from outside on the north still remains, having 
been used as an approach to a gallery in the Georgian period. 

On the south side of the church there is a fine vicarage 
house, built in 1638 by Dr. Stubbing, to whom there is a 
memorial in the chancel. There used to be a fine mansion in 
the parish belonging to the Page-Turners, one of whom pulled 
it down in 1777. A member of this family also made the 
straight road to Merton with the intention of proceeding to 
Oxford in this undeviating fashion. The landowners of Merton 
did not, however, see things in the same light, so that those 
who like variety even in roads can satisfy their taste, excepting 
the two miles from Merton to Ambrosden. 

Exterior, — North doorway Norman. 

West, tower Transition £.E.-Dec. 

South porch, windows, &c. Decorated. 

Chancel Perpendicular. 
North windows ,, 

Interior, — Pedestal brackets, tower arch1 Early English. 

Piscina (south aisle), south arcade Decorated. 
Chancel arch, pedestal, piscina, clerestory, 

font Perpendicular. 
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ROUTE XI. 

Stanton St. John — Wormins^hall — Oakley — Boarstall — 
Brill — Ickford — Lewknor. 

Stanton St. 5obn. [miD 

[After passing the New Inn at the end of Headington (page 66) a road to the 
lelt (d.p.) runs down to Bayswater Mill and up the other side, where 
close to the top at the fork the right branch leads direct to Stanton 
St. John, crossing the main roted between Wheatley and Islip just before 
the village appears. The splendid beeches on the left as the village is 
entered are worth notice.] 

J I FAMILY named St. John owned the manor from the 12th 
^ to the 1 6th century, and a member of it presented the 
patronage and property of the church to Eynsham Abbey in 1184. 
These were bought by New College after the dissolution, so that 
ecclesiastically the parish has always been in good hands. To 
this the Church bears testimony by the excellence of its archi- 
tecture and the evident care still bestowed on it. The north 
aisle is later than the rest and is said to have been built by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlet of Woodperry, when 
their church was burnt down in the 15th century. It would 
appear, however, that an aisle was there before, because the 
arcade belongs to the earliest date of the church, being of the 
transition Norman to Early English period. The chancel arch is 
also of this date and the south arcade later. The chancel itself 
is of the next transition period, Early English to Decorated, and 
is an exceptionally pleasing and interesting example. The 
mouldings of the windows are rich and elaborate, carved heads, 
kings, bishops and nuns, the joining of the mouldings between 
the windows, the diamond-shaped tracery and the shafts of the 
east window, the piscina and credence shelf south of the altar 
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and the Easter sepulchre or founder's tomb at the north, the old 
glass in the south-west chancel window, are all noticeable features. 
The variety of abaci in the north and south arcades and in the 
chancel arch, the piscina, aumbry and water drain in the vestry. 




STANTON ST. JOHN CHURCH, FROM S.W. 

the screen enclosing it, the altar slab in the wall of the north 
aisle, the small piscina in the south aisle, the poppy heads of the 
1 6th century at the west end of the church, the carving of the 
pulpit, reading desk, panelling under the chancel arch and of 
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some of the pews, make the church a mine of wealth for the 
student of architecture. The tower appears to have been rebuilt 
or added in the 15th century when the present north aisle was 
built. The Early English method of buttressing on each 
side of an angle is exemplified at the corners of the chancel, 
whilst the more economical plan of placing one buttress against 
the angle adopted by the * Decorated ' architects is seen at the 
west end. 

[The return may be made by turning to the right along the Islip road and 
to the left at the end of Stow Wood to Elsfield, Marston and Magdalen Bridge, 
anaking the whole ride about 14 miles.] 

Exterior. — N. and S. chancel windows Early English. 

East chancel windows Decorated. 
South, windows, door, clerestory ,, 

,, window Perpendicular. 
North aisle windows ,, 

West, tower, door, and windows ,, 

Interior. — Chancel arch, north arcade Transition Norman. 

South arcade, piscina Decorated. 



TKDiorminobaU.^ [M'i?e.] 

.[Taking the road down the hill past Stanton St. John Church, keep straight 
on at the fork and afterwards bear to the right.] 

^^syORMINGHALL is just within the Buckinghamshire border, 
W and its Church, though easily seen, is not so easily ap- 
proached. It contains north and south doorways, chancel arch' and 
nave walls of the Norman period, a font of the 13th century, two 
piscinae in the chancel and south nave wall, the rood stairs 
•entrance utilised for the pulpit, and a brass to Philip King, 1592, 
nephew of the first Bishop of Oxford. The Norman work is 
mostly plain, the only ornament on the doorways being a battle- 
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mented moulding on the south door. The porch on that side is 

Decorated, with a niche for an image above the door. 

Exterior, — South inner doorway Norman. 

North, nave doorway ,, 

South porch and windows Decorated. 

North, chancel window „ 

East window Perpendicular. 

North, nave windows „ 

West, tower „ 

Interior, — Chancel arch Norman. 

Font (plain) and piscinru Decorated. 



[By the road passing Stanton St. John Church (p. i8i), down rather a rough 
hill ; the left turn is taken at the fork a little further on, and afterwards 
the right wherever there is a choice of roads.] 

^AKLEY is just within the Buckinghamshire border, and its 
population for some years have been working out in a 
practical way one of the great land problems. It will be noticed 
that the land on either side of the road, as the village is 
approached, is cultivated in plots. These are allotments on a 
large scale, and a considerable number of men in Oakley make 
a living on them. They are in fact peasant farmers, cultivating 
six acres of land, keeping pigs and poultry, and leading indepen- 
dent lives. There appear to be no market advantages, and the . 
only extra money made is from harvest employment. The land 
is well cultivated and the men seem satisfied and do not leave 
the country for the towns. 

The Church contains architectural features of the transition 
Norman to Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular periods. 
The walls of the nave and the arcade separating the nave and 
north aisle belong to the earliest of these, probably early 
thirteenth century. Some of the capitals toward the west end 
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seem to have belonged to a different arrangement of parts^ 
though what it was it is hard to say. There is a good squint or 
hagioscope from the south transept, with a second opening 
through the first giving a view of the north aisle altar ; or it may 
have been an aumbry for the south transept altar, as it has 
evidently had a door. There are two recesses with tombs in the 
north wall of the thirteenth century, and a piscina curiously 
placed under the respond of the easternmost arch. South of the 
altar a treble recess has been restored — whether there was a drain 
in one or not is not clear — and over the chancel arch are remains 
of mural paintings. The chancel was rebuilt in 1885. Outside,, 
the gargoyles on the south, the Sanctus bell-cot, the tomb recess 
at the end of the south transept, and the plate-tracery windows- 
on the north side should be noticed. 

Exterio7'. — North aisle and windows Decorated. 

South doorway and transept ,, 

West, tower and south windows Perpendicular. 

S., E. and N. chancel windows, clerestory ,, 

Interior, — Nave arcade Transition. 

North aisle tombs Early English. 

Piscina Decorated. 



BoarstalL x^- [Mues] 

fOLLOWING the road down the hill opposite Stanton St. 
John (p. 181) a spot is reached two miles on where five roads 
intersect. Take the one to the left marked Oakley, and at a fork 
about two miles farther on the left again marked Boarstall. In 
another mile a modern church is seen standing in front of a 
massive Perpendicular keep, Boarstall Tower it is called, and 
behind this again a long red-brick building with stone muUions 
and labels of the Perpendicular style in its windows. The tower 
with moat and fixed bridge in place of a drawbridge is all that 
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remains of a famous castle. Edward the Confessor, who is 
credited with a fondness for Brill, gave the manor of Boarstall 
with a horn in token of his gift to Nigel, ranger of the royal forest 
of Bernwood. In the thirteenth century the property and post 
of royal forester remained in the FitzNigel family. From them 
through a series of daughters the manor has descended through 
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BOARSTALL CASTLE. 

the Handlos, Redes, and Dynhams to the Aubreys, the present 
owners. The chief historical interest belongs to the time of the 
Civil War. The position of the castle was important to the 
garrison at Oxford for the purpose of keeping open the supply 
route in that direction, its owner at the time being Dame 
Penelope Dynham. In October, 1664, it was occupied by the 
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king's soldiers, who were for some reason withdrawn the following 
March. The enemy at once seized it and became so troublesome 
that the Royalists were obliged to besiege it. The Parliament- 
arians held out until the house was bombarded with cannon. 
From that time until the surrender of the king to the Scotch, 
Boarstall Castle was held by his soldiers under Sir William 
Campion against several attacks and in the end a siege. The 
house was largely rebuilt after the war, when the present gateway 
underwent restoration and some alteration. There is a duck 
decoy in the parish, in which large numbers of wild fowl are 
<:aptured in the season. 



tThe terminus of a tramway line (Oxford and Aylesbury) is about a mile N. of 
Brill.] 

CONTINUING on the road by Boarstall Tower the first 
turn to the right and the next to the left leads across two 
fields to Brill. By this approach the ascent, which is consider- 
able by all roads, is minimised. Bury Hill was a favourite strong- 
hold and residence of the later Saxon kings, who had a palace 
here. King John spent the Christmas of 1205 here and both 
Henry II and Henry III are said to have held courts at Brill. 
At one time it was frequented for the purpose of drinking 
chalybeate water, which is siill to be obtained by those who seek 
this form of tonic. All who visit it will have their lungs filled 
with pure bracing air and their eyes gladdened, if the weather is 
suitable, with one of the finest panoramas in England. 

The Church retains recollections of the Norman days in the 
north and south doorways, of the Early English in some of the 
chancel windows and door and in the chancel arch, of the transition 
from Early English to Decorated in the east window of the north 
aisle. The tower is doubtless earlier than its Perpendicular 
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Mrindows would imply, and above its interior arch is part of a 
Romanesque opening which hints at its date. There appear to 
have been several altars in the church, two in the south aisle, . 
and the beams of the chancel, which is unusually small, are 
fantastic. Most of the windows are restorations in the transition 
Early English to Decorated style, containing plate-tracery in the 
course of development into geometrical figures. 

Exterior, — South and north doorways Norman. 

South chancel door and windows Early English. 

North chancel window ,, 

North aisle window Transition E.E. -Decorated. 

Clerestory Decorated. 

South aisle windows ,, 

West, tower windows Perpendicular. 

,, south aisle window ,, 

East south aisle window ,, 

,, chancel windows : I Dec, I ,, 



3cftforb. ^ [aiSis] 

[Crossing the Thame bridge beyond Wheatley and bearing to the left at the 
fork, keep on the Thame road as far as Tiddington Station (Thame 
branch, G.W.R.) where turn to the left just beyond the inn.] 

ICKFORD Church is well worth a close inspection, as it 
1 contains some excellent examples of early work in an 
unrestored state. And this early work belongs to a period of 
change when new ideas were being introduced. The two string 
courses in the chancel, the one undercut, the other not, the twa 
capitals of the columns under the chancel arch, one with Norman? 
ornaments, the other with the stiff-leafed foliage of the Early- 
English, the variety in the capitals of the arcade columns,, some 
of the abaci and plinths square and some round, one capital oa 
the south side with Norman zigzag and Early English stiff foliage 
united, the outer moulding of the north arcade meeting with beak- 
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head ornament — at every point change is going on ; and we can 
almost imagine the architect going off to some masonic guild to 
find the last new introduction at each stage of his work. The 
two aisles were evidently rebuilt at a bad period, and some local 
work of poor quality is to be seen in the south wall and in the 
alterations of porch and inner doorway. When the pews 
disappear and the building is put into sound condition by a 
competent architect, it will be a very interesting church. 
Mr. Thomas Tipping, 1595, caused a somewhat cumbrous 
monument of the classic style to be erected in memory of 
himself and " his only and most chast wife and their nine 
children by ^God's great blessing borne between them both." 
Where to place such appendages as these is a difficult question 
at the time of a restoration. 

Exterior. — Chancel, lancet and priest's door Early English. 
North chancel and aisle ,, 

South porch and doorway (altered) Transitional. 

West tower, Early English and Decorated. 
Chancel, E. and low side window ,, 

Interior. — Chancel arch, arcades, font, piscina TransitionNorman-E.E. 



OLcwftnor. ^ [m'SU] 

"REEFING the main London Road through Wheatley, Tets- 
.^ worth and Postcombe, there is a direction post opposite 
the Lambert Arms Inn, fifteen miles from Oxford. Half a mile 
along the road to the right is Lewknor on the old Icknield 
Way. The property appears in early days to have belonged to 
Abingdon Abbey, now to All Souls College, Oxford. As usual 
with churches belonging to a large monastery there is some good 
carving. The font is remarkably good and the combination of 
piscina and sedilia contains excellent work. The corbel upon 
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which the credence table rests and those of the chancel roof 
are also noteworthy. The stone effigy in the tomb recess in the 
south wall of the chancel appears to be older than the arch. 
On each side of the chancel arch, within the chancel, are 
altar tombs with marble effigies of the early part of the 17th 
century. They do not suit the place and the place does not 
suit them ; in a transept or side chapel they would be more 
effective. There is such a chapel on the north side of the 
church filled with monuments and memorials of the Jodrells. 
The chancel arch and nave arcade are of the transitional 
Norman to Early English style and date. 



Exterior. — North windows 

South aisle and chancel 

West, tower 
Interior, — Font 

Chancel arch and arcade 

Piscina and sedilia 



Transition E. E. -Decorated. 

Decorated. 

Perpendicular. 

Norman. 

Transition Norman-E.E. * 

Decorated. 
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ROUTE XII. 

Besselsleigh — Fy field — Charn ey Basset — Long worth — 
Hinton Waldrist— Buckland—Stanford-in-the-Vale 
— Farlng:don — Wantage. 

l&CBselslciQb. %^^ [i^L] 

"REEFING to the left on the top of Cumnor Hill, where the- 
Wi, road to the right leads to Cumnor village (see page 42), it 
is a pleasant run to Besselsleigh, skirting two sides of Mr. 
Lenthall's park with shady trees on either hand. During the 
14th and 15th centuries the Besils were lords of the manor, one 
of them, Sir Peter Besils, *a knight courteous and kind for his. 
father's soul and his friends,' being the donor of the stone with 
which Abingdon Bridge was built in 141 6. His portrait is to be 
seen in the old hall of Christ's Hospital in that town (page 90). 
In the 1 6th century it passed by marriage to the Fettiplaces and 
from them in 1630 by purchase to William Lenthall, who also ■ 
bought Burford Priory of Lord Falkland four years later. William 
Lenthall represented Woodstock in both the Short and Long 
Parliament, and at the opening of the latter was elected Speaker. 
His well-known reply to the King, who asked him whether he 
saw any of the five members present whom he wished to arrest, 
exemplifies the tact which carried him through many difficulties : 
" May it please your Majesty, I have neither eyes to see nor 
tongue to speak in this place but as the House is pleased to 
direct me, whose servant I am here ; and humbly beg your 
Majesty's pardon that I cannot give any other answer than this 
to what your Majesty is pleased to demand of me." He retained 
his position during and subsequent to the King's execution, of 
which he is said to have disapproved. When Cromwell was . 
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made Protector he was returned for the County of Oxford and 
again elected to the Chair, and after Cromwell's death he acted 
with Monk in bringing about the Restoration. He spent his last 
years in retirement at Burford Priory and died there. 

The property at Besselsleigh still belongs to the Lenthalls, but 
the mansion of the Besils and Fettiplaces has gone the way of 
most of its contemporaries. A new structure occupies its place. 
The Church is that in which these old families worshipped, but 
it has not been kindly treated. It is an Early English building 
with a double bell gable on the west front and a single ridge 
covering nave and chancel without aisles. The west, east and 
north-east windows are Early Decorated, or it may be the 
transition period between that and the Early English. There is 
a plain round-headed south door which may be even earlier, 
protected by a rustic lath and plaster porch with benches for the 
weary to rest on. The porch has been rebuilt and bolstered up 
with buttresses on both sides, but the roof does not look over 
secure and there is scope inside for further restoration. The 
blocked north doorway looks as if the ground at one time was 
lower. The situation, however, is very pleasant. Trees of all 
kinds and sizes, three sides looking on to the park, the song of 
birds all round and the clamour of rooks overhead, there are 
worse places in the world for the expenditure of fifteen minutes 
existence. 

Exterior. — West, east, north-east windows Transition E.E. -Decorated. 

Other windows ]*erpendicular. 

Interior, — Piscina Decorated. 
Rood stairs, Lenthall monuments. 

[If the road is retraced a short distance and the turn to the left by the 
Greyhound Inn taken, it will be found to lead to Cumnor (page 42), whence 
Oxford may be reached by going over Cumnor Hill, or by taking the lower 
road and going round the hill.] 
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3f ^fiel&- %^ [MUe.] 

/gvOING past Besselsleigh Church and keeping to the right 
'©[ through Tubney Woods, the modern church and schools 
of that village are reached, and then the famous elm known as 
'the Tubney Tree.' Was this or a less noble specimen in the 
next village the subject of Matthew Arnold's lines : 

'* Maidens who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May"? 

A short distance beyond the elm is the village of Fyfield with the 
church up the road branching to the right from the main road. 
On the west of the church is the fourteenth century Manor 
House with alterations of the seventeenth century. The solar 
with an open timber roof, some of it original, and the hall with 
its original entrance doorway ornamented with the ball-flower of 
the Decorated period, still remain. The Church was com- 
pletely gutted by fire a few years ago, but phoenix-like has risen 
from its ashes. Most of the prominent architectural features of 
the original building were uninjured, and the restoration has 
been so well done that from a spectator's point of view there is 
little to be regretted. 

A hundred years before the Norman Conquest the manor was 
granted to Abingdon Abbey, and a church was in existence in 
Fyfield at the time of the Domesday survey. In 1363 a member 
of the family of Golafre died there. This would be some thirty- 
five years after the building of the nave, south chapel and chancel 
of the present church. Between Domesday and 1363 probably 
another church had been built to which the present blocked 
north door, transition Norman to Early English, belonged. In 
1442 the north chapel was added as a chantry chapel by Sir John 
Golafre, whose recumbent effigy in armour with shrouded skeleton 
beneath figures prominently there. Sir John Golafre, like his 
neighbour Sir Peter Besils, was interested in the bridge at 

o 
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Abingdon, being a member of the Holy Cross fraternity, which 
undertook its maintenance and provided a chaplain for it (p. 90). 
In the north wall of the sanctuary there is an altar tomb to 
which a more romantic story belongs. Its brasses have dis- 
appeared, and there is no inscription, but it is the tomb of Lady 
Catharine Gordon, * the White Rose of Scotland.' The heiress 
of the Golafre family had married John de la Pole, Earl of 
Lincoln, whom Richard III intended to be his successor. Fyfield 
Manor House was, therefore, the birthplace and home of a 
prospective Queen of England. When Richard fell at Bosworth 
and Henry Tudor became King, the irreconcilables of the 
Yorkist party hatched the Lambert Simnel plot. Lord Lincoln 
and Lord Lovell were amongst the leaders, and to both the 
battle of Stoke was fatal. Lord Lincoln was killed on the field, 
and Lord Lovell, if he escaped, met a worse death in his 
own house at Minster Lovell (page 121). The estates of 
Lord Lincoln were forfeited, and amongst them Fyfield 
Manor. But the romance is not finished. Another impostor 
appeared in the form of a Flemish youth, Perkin Warbeck. He 
was received with open arms by James IV of Scotland, who gave 
him his cousin, Lady Catharine Gordon, in marriage. Perkin 
Warbeck in due course met the usual fate of impostors, and his 
widow was provided for by receiving the forfeited Manor of 
Fyfield. The connection with the two belated offshoots of the 
Wars of the Roses, and the fact that two successive mistresses 
had once been prospective Queens of England, are remarkable 
ingredients in the story of a small Berkshire Manor in the 
fifteenth century. Lady Catharine Gordon was not deterred bj 
her early matrimonial exploit, for she married three mor 
husbands and by her will was buried at Fyfield in 1527. Fror 
her representatives the property was purchased by Sir Thorn? 
White, who lived at Fyfield and left it to St. John's CoUeg 
Oxford, of which he was the founder.* 

* See " St. John's College " in Alden's Oxford Guide, 
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The main features of the church are of the Decorated period, 
some interesting details of which will be observed in the piscina, 
sedilia, portion of reredos and ball-flower ornament under the 
wall plate on both sides. The north aisle including the Golafre 
chantry was added in the Perpendicular period. The ceilings, 
roof and screens are good modern work, harmonizing in style 
with their surroundings. 

Exterior. — Nave, south chapel, chancel Decorated, c, 1325. 

North chapel and aisle Perpendicular, c. 1442. 

West tower, belfry 181 2. 

[The return to Oxford may be made by taking the road to the right by * the 
elm,' and then either the first turn to the left, which leads to Besselsleigh, or 
the second turn to the left, which leads to Oxford by Foxcombe and Hincksey 
Hill.] 



Cbarne^ Basset. l^L^ 

[After entering Fyfield (page 193) from Tubney take the first turn to the left, 
opposite the turn which leads to Fyfield Church, and after crossing the 
Wantas^e road farther on keep straight to the next turn to the right, and 
then take the next after that to the left. There are direction posts at the 
turns.] 

/JNLOSE to the little church, which is attached to Longworth 
^ three miles and a half off, is an old Manor House represent- 
ing the period following that to which the early remains at 
Appleton (page 47) belong. These were of the transition style, 
Norman to Early English, about 1200. The Charney Manor 
House belongs to the end of that century and shows the develop- 
ment which had taken place in domestic architecture in the 
interval. The two gables north and south, filled up in the 
centre, keep the original form, though windows, doors, &c., 
outside and arrangements of rooms inside have undergone 
considerable change. The south block, however, inside and out 
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remains unchanged. The upper part is the solar, with open 
timber roof and Early English or Early Decorated windows ; and 
at the east end a private chapel in which piscina and aumbry 
exist. Below the solar and chapel is a double room correspond- 
ing to the arrangement above, which was probably the cellar and 
larder. The outer walls of the rest of the building are original, 
the central portion having probably been the hall, which was 
used as described in the case of Appleton, and in the north gable 
were the kitchen, &c. It will be noticed that the chapel appears 
from the position of the windows in the solar to have been 
thrown out later. What is especially interesting in this building 
and the Appleton doors is the illustration they afford of the use 
of architectural features which we associate with ecclesiastical 
buildings. The same designs were used in houses as in 
churches. This manor house was from early days the grange 
house and occasional residence of the Abbot of Abingdon. 

The Church is well worth inspection, though small and 
externally injured by late alterations. The inner doorway on the 
south side is Norman with a striking piece of late Norman 
carving; a piece of similar date, probably the tympanum of a 
former north door, is inserted in the north wall of the chancel at 
the end of the wide hagioscope. The chancel arch is plain 
Norman, the font Early English, the pulpit and screen Perpen- 
dicular, and a north aisle extending only two-thirds of the nave 
belongs to the Perpendicular period. On the top of the plain 
west end outside has been erected a square bell-cot of post-Refor- 
mation date. 

Exterior. — South inner doorway Norman. 

,, chancel windows Early English. 

,, window and porch Decorateo. 

East chancel and N. side windows Perpendicular. 

West, bell-cot Jacobnm. 

Interior. — Tympanum, north chancel, and chancel arch Norman. 

Font Early English. 

Arcade, pulpit, screen Perpendicular. 




SOLAR, CHARNEY MANOR HOUSE. 
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T the fork in Appleton (page 47) the road to the right leads 
without deviation to Longworth, but the Church lies at 
some distance to the right of the main road. The village appears 
to have marched eastward and southward and left the church 
and parsonage on the right. There is a very extensive view from 
the churchyard, north and south, the site appearing to be the 
centre of a vast plain lying between the Cotswolds and the 
Berkshire Downs. The chancel arch, nave arcades and font are 
of the transitional Norman to Early English period, and probably 
the walls of the chancel are of the same time. The tower arches 
are pointed like those of the Decorated style, but the mouldings 
appear to be Perpendicular, to which style it belongs. There 
are several windows, especially in the north aisle, of no style. 
There is a fifteenth century brass near the steps of the priest's 
door in the chancel. The south porch appears to be Early 
English, but was battlemented with the rest of the south side 
when the tower was built. The careful trenching round the 
building shows that care is being taken of it. There are several 
plate-tracery windows belonging to the Early Decorated period. 
The vestry on the north side is an ugly erection. 

Exterior, — South porch (altered) Early English. 

West, south aisle Decorated. 

South aisle, i window Perpendicular, three ,, 

,, chancel and East Perpendicular. 

West, tower ,, 

North aisle and clerestory Plain. 

Interior, — Chancel arch, arcades, font Trans. Norman-E.£. 

Tower arches Perpendicular. 



Ibiuton MalDriet.^ U^es] 

T^ ESS than a mile from Longworth is this village, the latter 
mi part of the name being a corruption of Walery, a well- 
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known family in Oxfordshire in mediaeval days. The Honour of 
St. Walery (page 72) was the most important estate in the 
county. Hinton commanded Duxford, where the upper Thames 
could be crossed, and from very early times a fortified house 
stood just north of the church. The moat exists and some 
wonderfully fine trees, cedars and others, and there is a good 
house which has incojporated whatever remains of the bid 
building. It is now the property of Captain Loder Symonds. 
The manor was granted by Charles I to Sir Henry Marten, 
Judge, whose son became an officer in the Parliamentary army 
and signed the King's death-warrant. The Church is mainly of 
the Decorated period, and contains a good many windows of the 
plate-tracery description. There are north and south transepts, 
and the tower is of the Decorated date. There are two lancet 
windows in the chancel and a Perpendicular window in the 
north transept ; otherwise the church is entirely of the Decorated 
period. There is a stoup in the south porch. 



HE road through Hinton Waldrist runs into the main 
Faringdon road shortly before Buckland is seen a little way to 
the left. It is the seat of the Throckmortons, a very old Roman 
Catholic family, at the entrance to whose grounds there is a 
Roman Catholic chapel, and just to the north of the church their 
old Manor House with a strange jumble of Gothic and other 
windows, now used as stables, laundry, and spare bedrooms. 
In 1 81 1 the Sir William Throckmorton of the day, on the 
occasion of an agricultural show, wore a coat thirteen hours 
and twenty minutes after the wool began to be clipped from 
the sheep. 

The Church contains a considerable amount of Norman work, 
though nearly all the windows are' of Gothic form with three 
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mullions and no tracery. The south door is original, both in 
wood and iron. In the chancel piscina is a good piece of 
carving representing the Shepherds at Bethlehem, and in the 
opposite wall is a triangular niche containing the heart of 
William Holcot, a lay preacher who recanted to escape per- 
secution in the reign of Mary. There are two tomb recesses in 
the chancel, one with ball-flower ornament. The north transept 
is the Throckmorton chapel, and has a piscina and several toml^ 
memorial tablets, &c. The south transept, which is the Barcote 
chapel, has been most elaborately and effectively decorated with 
mosaics on wall and floor by the late squire of that hamlet. It 
is a piece of very pleasing work. 

Exterior, — South and north doorways Norman. 
North nave windows and two south ,, 

(All other windows modern.) 

Interior. — Tower arches Early English. 

Chancel, sedilia, tombs, &c. Decorated. 

Font Perpendicular. 



Stanfor&^in^tbe^lDale. WL^ 

H BOUT three miles from Charney Basset (page 195) is this 
^ picturesque village in the famous Vale of the White Horse, 
a place where stone was quarried near a ford of the river Ock. 
Common ground seems plentiful, giving the village a green 
appearance. On the west side of one common stands the 
Church, with a tower of three stages, the lower Early English, 
the middle Early Decorated with plate-tracery windows, and the 
upper Early Perpendicular with windows of depressed arch but 
no perpendicular lines. The interior has several peculiarities. 
Over the piscina is a tabernacle which probably held some sacred 
relic. The hagioscope is of the early passage kind and has been 
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made more striking by a vestry door in its midst. The rood 
stairs are prominent, and still more prominent the external walls 
of the staircase with little windows east and north. A low side 
window is west instead of east of the chancel arch, and some 
blocked Early English clerestory windows occupy a puzzling 
position with regard to the present arches of the arcade. The 
arches for which they were made were probably lower, and to 
add to the confusion some plain square clerestory windows have 
been placed above. The thickness of the walls as shown by the 
window-splays indicates an early building. The font is of oak and 
appears to be of the same date as the pulpit, post- Reformation. 

Exterior, — Inner doorway and end window Early English. 

West tower E.E., Dec, Perp. 

Chancel and 2 S. windows Decorated. 

South windows (2) Perpendicular. 
North aisle and porch ,, 

Interior, — Blocked clerestory Early English, 

Arcades, chancel arch Decorated. 

Font, pulpit Elizabethan. 



Jf arino&on- ^^ [Mnes] 

[Station on G.W.R.] 

^HE road is good and the church worth the thirty-six miles 
F ride. Faringdon has a long history dating back to Saxon 
times, when it had a royal palace. Edward the Elder died there 
in 925. It next figures in the Civil War of Stephen's reign, 
during which a castle was built and destroyed. In the later 
Civil War of the seventeenth century both church and town 
suffered damage. 

The Church stands well on the north side of the central square 
■containing Market Hall and Well, and surrounded by inns of a 
size which indicate an important commercial connection. The 
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massive central tower is Early English, and the clustered piers 
on which its supporting arches stand are fine pieces of masonry. 
The sedilia in the chancel with dog-tooth ornament appear to 
belong to the transitional period from Early English to Decorated. 
In the north chapel behind the organ is a kneeling figure of a 
lady, well executed, of Elizabethan date. There are double 




FARINGDON CHURCH. 

transepts on both sides ; in the westernmost on the north side 
the Decorated window has an elaborate internal foliated head. 
In this transept are tombs and memorials of the Untons^ a 
powerful local family in the sixteenth century. The capitals of 
the tower piers and of the arcade columns show great variety^ 
belonging to the Transition date. The clerestory windows are 
Norman with deep splays. The north porch has been turned 
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into a baptistery entered under a Norman arch (modern). The 
old ironwork on the south door should be examined. 

Exterior. — North porch door and window Norman. 

South aisle windows, door, clerestory Trans. Norman-E.E. 

Tower, S. transept and chancel Early English. 

North transept E.E. and Decorated. 

West, nave & north aisle, door & window Perpendicular. 

North chapel ,, 

Interior. — Arcades Trans. Norman-E.E. 

Tower arches Early English. 

Sedilia Trans. E.E. -Dec. 

Font Decorated. 



Mantaae. '^ Ms] 

[Bearing to the left after passing Besselsleigh Church (page 191) the road is 
direct to Wantage. Connected with Wantage Road Station, G.W. R., 
by a steam tramway.] 

f^HE birthplace of King Alfred the Great, a.d. 849, is the first 
P consideration in the history of Wantage. In 1849 the 
thousandth anniversary of the event was celebrated, and in 1877 
a fine statue of the great King, executed by Count Gleichen at 
the expense of Lord Wantage, was unveiled in the open market- 
place by the then Prince and Princess of Wales. Professor 
Freeman has summed up King Alfred's character and work in the 
following terse but expressive sentences : — 

** No man recorded in history seems ever to have united so many great and 
good qualities. At once captain, lawgiver, saint and scholar, he devoted 
himself with single mind to the welfare of his people in every way. He 
showed himself alike their deliverer, their ruler and their teacher. He came 
to the crown at a moment of extreme national danger, a great part of his 
reign was taken up with warfare with an enemy who threatened the national 
being ; yet he found means personally to do more for the general enlighten- 
ment of his people than any other King in English history. iElfred is great, 
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not by the special development of some one or two powers or virtues, but by 
the equal balance of all. Appearing in many characters, he avoiHs the 
special vices and temptations of each. In a reign of singular alternations of 
overthrow and success, he is never cast down by ill luck or puffed up by good. 
In any case, of war or of peace, of good luck or of bad, he is ready to act with 
a single mind, as the needs of the moment most call upon him to act." 

Another great native of Wantage was Bishop Butler, author of 
the "Analogy," who was born in a house south of the church 
in 1692. No more powerful treatise on the Evidences of 
Christianity has ever been published, nor does it seem likely 
that his reasoning can ever be controverted. 

A late addition to the attractions of Wantage is the Victoria 
Cross Gallery, consisting of some fifty representations in oil of 
the heroic acts by which this coveted distinction has been 
gained by our modern heroes. It was purchased and presented 
by Lord Wantage, himself a recipient of the honour, and cannot 
fail to interest all who have time to visit it. 

Wantage is a bright little town with a large open central 
market-place, at one end of which is the Church. Market 
privileges appear to have been conferred on a member of the 
Fitzwarine family by Henry III, and to this family Wantage 
appears to have been indebted for many centuries. In the 
chancel, against the north wall, are the recumbent effigies of 
Sir W. Fitzwarine, a distinguished soldier in the French and 
Scottish wars of Edward III, and his wife, dated 1361. And in 
the north transept is a fine brass of Ivo Fitzwarine, 1414. 

The oldest part of the present church appears to be the lower 
part of the central tower, the massive clustered piers and grace- 
ful arches of the transition Norman to Early English style. The 
nave arcades are Early English, and the chancel Perpendicular. 
Several piscinae in chantry chapels and in the nave indicate the 
former number of altars. In the north transept between two fine 
brasses is a clustered Early English column with stiff-leafed 
foliage, and round the chancel and south chapel are screens of 
excellent workmanship. The effect of placing the centre of the 
chancel window a little north of that of the nave arch, which is 
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supposed to represent the bending of the Saviour's head on the 
Cross, making the ground-plan of the church a crucifix instead 
of a cross, is very marked in this church. There is a parvise 
over the south porch. 



Exterior, — Tower windows 

South transept, windows and door 

East windovv 

West windows 

South porch and windows 

South chapels and chancel 

North chancel, transept, aisle, clerestory 

Interior, — Tower arches 
Arcades, font 



Trans. E.E.-Dec. 
Decorated. 

,, (modern). 
Dec. and Perp. 
Perpendicular. 



Trans. Norman-E.E. 
Early English. 
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APPENDIX. 



Domestic Hrcbitecture in tbe /Di&Me Ugce. 

^HE architectural features of domestic buildings of the best class and of 
churches were identical. Doorways, windows, roofs, arches, columns, 
mouldings, ornaments were the same in both. The houses of the 
vast majority of the population even to the sixteenth century were of 
timber or timber and clay. Between the Norman Con(iuest and the reign of 
Henry III (1216) few houses were built outside the towns. The country was 
disturbed and in the hands of a few. Castles sprang up like mushrooms in 
Stephen's reign, but disappeared almost as quickly. 

The Norman baronial or manorial house consisted of a hall and private 
apartment called a solar, under which was a cellar half underground. In 
connection with the hall were kitchen and buttery or larder. At Appleton 
(page 49) a splendid recessed transitional Norman-Early English doorway 
inside a porch of the same date (but altered) with two round-headed doorways 
connecting with kitchen and buttery gives a very good idea (a) of the archi- 
tecture {d) of the plan of a Norman house. The plan was that of a college 
hall, a screen forming a vestibule into which the entrance door admitted, and 
from which there was access to kitchen and buttery. Attached to the hall 
was the solar, or private chamber, approached by an external staircase. The 
hall was warmed by a fire of wood in the centre, the smoke of which ascended 
to the roof and made its way through the louvre openings. All the indoor 
requirements, meals, courts, estate business, amusements, sleep, were met in 
the hall. The owner of the house, and perhaps some of the family or 
favoured guests, were accommodated in the solar, probably some of the serfs 
and servants found sleeping-places in the kitchen and out-houses, but the rest 
of the establishment, guests, retainers and business agents of either sex and of 
all degrees rolled themselves up for the night on the floor of the hall. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory arrangement under the circumstances was that 
glass had not yet been introduced into the window openings, which were 
protected by wooden shutters. 

In the reign of Henry III (1216-1272) there was a great increase in the 
number of manor houses. The King himself, as his accounts show, took an 
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exceptional interest in building matters and issued a large number of liceHce? 
to fortify all over the country. The plan of the house was somewhat enlarged, 
the hall generally occupying the centre with a gabled wing on each side as at 
Charney Basset (page 195). The use of the hall was almost as various as in 
the preceding century. It was still the common sleeping room and dining 
room and still without glass. The floor was strewed with rushes, the fire 
burnt in the middle of the room, and the furniture was of the roughest 
description. 

The fourteenth century was the golden age of English architecture. The 
Edwardian castles remain to testify to the skill of architects and masons out- 
side the churches. The hall remained the principal feature of the house for 
entertainment by night and day. The minstrel gallery, the dais for an upper 
table, the use of tapestry and glass casements, which were taken down and 
put away when the family was from home, show an increase of convenience 
and luxury in the arrangements. Fireplaces in some rooms are found in the 
thirteenth century. There are good examples in the ruins of Abingdon 
Abbey (p. 89) of fireplaces and a chimney of that century. But in the halls 
the open central fireplace without chimney was in use in the fourteenth 
century, as is seen in New College hall, Oxford (1380), and in kitchens in the 
fifteenth century as at Stanton Harcourt (p. 131). In the best houses of the 
fourteenth century there was more sleeping accommodation, but in most 
manor houses guests and membeis of the household, except those admitted to 
the solar, slept on the hall floor. 

In the fifteenth century houses l)egan to assume the arrangements we are 
familiar with. Timber and clay were the chief materials in town houses and 
in all the houses of the lower classes. But there is more privacy in the 
internal arrangements of all houses. The hall has become a dining room, 
there are the withdrawing room, my lord's chamber, my lady's bower, bed^ 
rooms for guests and dormitories for servants. The labourers and others have 
their homes on the land and life generally is of a more civilized character. 
A commercial class is coming into evidence and towns are becoming more 
populous and orderly. The oriole is mentioned in most large houses of this 
period, but not for the first time, for in Henry Ill's accounts of the thirteenth 
century there are orioles in the royal houses. It appears to have been 
connected with the private chapel ; a recess opening from an apartment 
from which the altar could be seen ; then a recess in which a private altar 
was placed, built out on corbels. Hence the windows which jut out from the 
wall of the house on corbels are called oriel windows. 

Coal began to be used in the fifteenth century, charcoal, wood and turf being 
used before. At the same time carpets began to be introduced, though rushes 
were still the common floor covering. The chairs, tables, &c., were generally 
very rough, a common form of furniture being the settle, which still survives in 
village inns. The best bedrooms of the best houses had bedsteads in this 
century, but elsewhere it was usual to sleep on the floor. Night dresses 
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appear to have been invented or re-discovered about this time, as in illustra- 
tions before this date people in bed are depicted naked. Bay windows, the 
use of glasis, panelled wainscoting, fireplaces, cushioned seats, carved oak 
chests, staircases, articles of glass, are marks of the dawn of modem ideas. 



ColoureD (Plass. 



\HE coloured glass used for windows is of two kinds, that which is 
coloured in the manufacture, and that which is painted after 
manufacture and fixed by fire. To the first kind belong all windows 
earlier than the middle of the sixteenth century, to the second all 
from that date until the revival of the older method in modern times. 

Windows of the first kind are called mosaic, because a separate piece of 
glass was used for eacli colour. It was made by adding a metallic peroxide to 
the components of glass in the melting-pot, on which account it is called pot- 
metal. In the case ol ruby it was found that glass of the thickness required 
for windows was almost black. To obviate this the glass-blower took a lump 
of molten white glass and dipped it in the ruby composition and so obtained a 
coating of ruby, which varied in depth of colour according to the thickness of 
the coaling. The later mosaic window makers sometimes removed the ruby 
in places by grinding and obtained white places on a ruby ground. The only 
two exceptions to the use of separate pieces of glass for each colour were, 
(i) the employment of a brown enamel on the glass, (2) a yellow stain. 
The brown enamel was a very early discovery. It was used for outlines, 
shadows, patterns, etc., and could be put on with a brush thickly or thinly, in 
broad bands or thin lines on any colour. Without it no picture windows could 
have been made, as the features of the human face, for instance, could not 
have been shown by separate pieces of glass leaded in. The drawback to its 
use was that it impeded the light in proportion to the extent to which it was 
used, whereas pot-metal coloured glass was almost as transparent as white. 
The brown enamel was fixed by tire. 

The yellow stain dates from the beginning of the fourteenth century 
(1310-20). It was discovered at that time that a solution of silver placed on a 
piece of white glass produced under heat a bright yellow transparent stain, 
from pale lemon to deep orange in proportion to the strength of the solution 
and the heat used. It also produced on coloured glass the hue which yellow 
and that colour mixed would produce ; blue glass could receive green stains of 
different shades and so on. It interfered in no way with the transparency and 
could be used for the most delicate lines. 

The gradual increase in the painter's art will be noticed in the development 
of the windows. Especially is this the case after the discovery of the yellow stain. 
Golden canopies, jewelled staves, aureoles, figures on vestments, flowers, orna- 
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ments of all kinds were introduced with increasing effect. Larger pieces of glass 
were used, the art of intricate leading fell into disuse, the artist began to study 
the pictorial effect more than the window ; until in the middle of the sixteenth 
century the whole system of mosaic windows was abandoned for pictures 
painted on sheets of glass in enamel colours and fixed by fire. Transparency 
was sacrificed, the brilliance of light seen through coloured glass was gone, 
and dull painted windows darkened the church. In the Gothic revival of 
modern days the mosaic use of stained glass has been revived. 

The designs of the earlier windows were under the same influence as the 
architecture, so that they admit of the same divisions in point of ornamentation 
and decoration. The windows are classed under the same names in the same 
periods : the Early English, the Decorated, and the Perpendicular. Few of 
the old windows occupy their original positions, having generally been taken 
out to save them from destruction. This was the case especially in the time of 
the Civil War. Consequently they have sometimes been put together 
wrongly, sometimes in less suitable positions ; frequently unnecessary leading 
will be noticed, caused by the glass having been broken, and frequently repairs 
have been made. A certain distance is required for the best effect. 

Of twelfth century glass there is little left. Some minute specimens may be 
seen under the canopies of the sedilia in Dorchester church (p. 15). Examples 
of the thirteenth century (late), with the maker's name, are to be found in 
the north and south choir windows and the tracery lights of the east window 
of Merton College Chapel. Three periods of the fourteenth century are 
represented in Oxford : in the south transept (tracery lights of the east window, 
^- i35o)» and in the Latin Chapel (three windows, c. 1360) of the Cathedral ; 
and in the antechapel of New College (seven windows, c. 1386). The fifteenth 
century is represented in the antechapel of All Souls (1442), in Trinity College 
Library and in Queen's Chapel, the sixteenth at Balliol, Trinity (oriel window 
in the hall) and Wadham (imported from the continent). Of the painted 
windows, which were in vogue in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the College Chapels possess many excellent examples. 



armour. 

\HE armour worn during the two centuries succeeding the Norman 
Conquest (1066- 1 250), the period of the Crusades, was chain mail. 
It consisted generally of a mail tunic reaching to the knees with short 
sleeves called a hauberk, chaussons above and chausscs below the 
knee, a conical helmet with nose-guard and a kite-shaped shield. Sometimes 
the tunic and leg-guards formed one piece called a haubergeon. In its earliest 
form the rings were fastened on a foundation of leather, but this was discarded 
under the influence of oriental experience. 

P 
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In the next century (1250-1350) plates were added for the protection of the 
joints. Hauberks were shortened, steel roundles placed in front of shoulder 
joints and over elbows, vambraces on the lower arm, demibraces on the upper 
arm, poleyns for the knees, c^reaves for shins and feet, mittens for the fingers. 
The helmet was round, and a basinet or light steel head-piece under a sugar- 
loafed helm with caniail over the neck was used ; the helm rested on the 
shoulders. Then came (1350- 1400) a cuirass of splinter armour with mail 
gussets, and (c. 14 10) taces or narrow overlapping plates on leather below the 
waist, a metal cuirass of one or two pieces, back and firont, buckled together, 
a gorget fastening it to basinet, plates on shoulders and elbows, crested 
helm, and sometimes a collar. About 1450 secondary protections were added 
to cover the weaker joints, and over the armour was worn a short surcoat 
emblazoned with the arms of the wearer, called a tabard. 

By 1500 plate armour had reached its highest development. Then armour 
began to be less rigid and cumbrous, plates were fastened inside garments, 
skirts of mail, sabatons square at toes, helms with plumes, closed helmets 
with visors and bcevors. At the close of the sixteenth century buff coats and 
jerkins began to appear. 



Brasses^ 

tN the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries memorial brasses were 
much ill favour, those of the fifteenth being the best in point of execu- 
tion and design. They afford valuable information as contemporary 
evidence of dress, ecclesiastical and civil, and armour. Portraits were 
not attempted earlier than the sixteenth century, conventional faces being 
used previously, though marked peculiarities were sometimes added. Many 
brasses have been lost (i) through theft (2) through being used a second time 
as palimpsests. The metal was intrinsically valuable, and before 1649 was 
imported from the continent. The usual form of a palimpsest was a new 
figure on the reverse side, but sometimes, as may be seen in Waterperry 
Church (page 75), the costume of an old figure was altered to suit another age. 
England is comparatively rich in these memorial brasses ; in Scotland and 
France they have almost entirely disappeared. 
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CAPITAL, 
(f. 1320.) 




HAMPTON 
POYLE. 



©lossats of Hrcbitectural XCerms. 



Abacus 
Aisie 

Apse 

Arcade 

Aumbry or Alinery 

Ball-flower 

Baluster 

Barge-board 

Basilica 

Batter 

Battlement 

Bay 

Bay window 

Beak-head 

Blind story 

Boss 

Broche spire 

Buttress 

Catwpy 

Capital 

Chamfer 

Chancel 

Chantry Chapel 



The top of the capital on which the arch rests. 

A wing or avenue on either side of the main body of 

the church. (/>. *aile,' a wing.) 
The round or polygonal termination of a chancel, &c. 
A series of arches on columns. 
A cupboard in the wall for locking up alms, &c. 
An ornament shaped like a round flower-bud. 
A small pillar. 

The board protecting the gable. 
The Roman public hall used for and copied in earl 

Christian churches. 
The slight taper of a tower. 
A parapet regularly broken for military purposes. 
The compartment included between two columns. 
A projecting window on the ground level. 
A Norman ornament resembling an animal's head w 

a curved beak. 
The story below the clear story (clerestory). 
The ornament covering the junction of ceiling ribs. 
Spire springing directly from a tower without a para 
A projection from a wall for strengthening purpose 
An ornamental projection over doors, windows, nii 
The head of a column. (See illustration,) 
Paring off a sharp edge. 
The choir or eastern part of a church. 
Place for chanting masses for the dead. 



Glossary of Architectural Terms. 
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Chevron • 

Choir 

Clerestory 

Cloister 

Corbel 

Corbel table 

Credence 

Crocket^ 

Cusp 

Diaper 

Dog-tooth 

Dormer wittdow 

Dripstone^ or lahtl 

Easter Sepulchre 

Fan-tracery vault 

Fillet 

Finial 

Flamboyant 

Gable 

Gargoyle or Gurgoyle 

Groin 

Hagioscope 

Jamb 

Label or hooi-pioulding. See Dripstone, 



Zigzag ornament. 

The part of a church in whidi service is said or sang. 

The upper story by which light is admittal 

The covered' way round a quadrangle. 

A projection to support a weight. 

A row of corbels supporting an overhanging cornice. 

A shelf or table for the elements before consecration. 

A leaf-shaped projection from pinnacles, &c 

The point in tracery or other foliation. 

Pattern carved or painted on wall surface. 

Ornament formed by four leaves coming to a blunt 

point. 
A roofed window in a roof. 
A projecting moulding over doors, windows, &c. 
See Sepulchre. • 

A vault resembling an open fan. 
A small flat band. - 
The top of a pinnacle, canopy, &c. 
Tracery curving like a flame. 
The triangular portion of a wall carrying a roof. 
A projecting wata-spout. 
The line formed by an intersection of vaults, usually 

covered by a rib. 
The same as a Squint i^.v.). 
The side of a window, door, &c. 



Lancet arch A sharply pointed arch. 

Lich-gate A covered entrance to a churchyard. (A.S, Mich,' 

corpse. ) 
Locker The same as A umdry {q, v, ). 

Louvre An arrangement for escape of smoke. {Fr, * Touver* 

ture.') 
Low-side window A small low window through which lepers worshipped, 

suspicious strangers were interviewed, &c. 
Mould The pattern by whi<m stonemasons carve. 

Moulding . The carving on arches, columns, &c., cut l^e the 

mould. 
Mullion The division between the Ikhts of windows. 

Nave ' The central avenue of the' cboich west of the choir. 

Newel' The column round whidi a drcobur staircase wmdk 

Niche A recess in 1^ Wall for images, &e. 

Ogee A curve comlmiiiu[ the concave and convex. 

Oriel window A projecting winck>w not on the ground leveL 

Palladian The style of architectnre adopted by Mkdio. 
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Parapet 

Parchse 

Pargeting 

Parvise 

Penthouse 

Pinnacle 

Piscina 

Refectory 

Reliquary 

Relic 

Renaissance 

Reredos 

Romanesque 

Rood 

Rood-loft 

Rood-loft stairs 
Sanctus bell 
Sanctuary 
Sedile^ Sedilia 
Sepulchre^ Easter 

Shaft 

Shrine 

Solar 

Spandrel 

Spire 

Splay 

Squint 

Steeple 

Stoup 

Tracery 

Tracery^ Plate 
Tracery^ Bar 
Transom 
Tympanum 
Vault 
Zigzag 



A low wall used to protect an external passage. 

A portion of a church enclosed by screens. 

Plaster work ornamented with patterns. 

Generally used for a room over the porch. 

Weather protector over a door, &c. 

A small pointed turret used as a termination to 

buttresses, &c. 
A drain for carrying off water after ablutions, &c. 
The dining hall of a monastery, &c. 
A casket to hold relics. 

Something connected with a sacred person or place. 
The period of classic revival. 
The wall or screen at the back of the altar. 
The style which sprang from Roman architecture. 
A cross or crucifix. 
A beam or gallery over the screen on which the rood 

was fixed. 
Stairs by which access was given to the loft. 
A bell rung when the Host was elevated. 
The part of the choir in which the altar is placed. 
Seats near the altar for the priest and attendants. 
A recess in which the crucifix was placed from Good 

Friday to Easter Day. 
The part between the capital and the base of a pillar. 
A repository for relics or tomb of a venerated person. 
An upper chamber. 

The corner spaces between an arch and a label. 
The steep and pointed roof of a tower. 
The wide opening made by slanting the sides of a 

window or door in a thick wall. 
An opening made through a pillar or other obstruction 

to enable those behind it to see the altar. 
The tower and whatever is on it. 
Vessel for consecrated water near the entrance. 
The stonework between the mullions and the arch of 

a window. 
"Where the pattern is cut through a solid stone plate. 
Where the pattern is formed by shaped stone wurs, 
A horizontal mullion in a window. 
Space between the door and the head of the doorway. 
An arched ceiling. 
An ornament with zigzag points (see Chevron): 
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Boat Builders, &c. 

Corneby, G. F. C, Wallingford 228 
Salter Bros., Oxford - {front) 
Stevens, J. R. , Abingdon \front) 

Boarding Houses. 

The **Isis" Boarding House, 

Oxford - - - - 219 
Oxenford Hall, Oxford - - 218 

Chemist (Photographic). 

Squires, Oxford - - - 223 



Curios, Dealers in. 

Brotherton & Son, Woodstock 



227 



Cycle & Motor Engineers. 

Collier & Sons, Oxford - 217 

Dell, G. E., Wallingford - 229 

Long, E. A., Witney - - 232 

Oxford Cycle & Motor Agency 225 

Robinson & Co. , Woodstock - 227 

Sweet, F., Wantage - - 230 

Hotels. 

Randolph, Oxford - • 220 

Lanab, Wallingford - - 228 

Feathers, Wallingford - - 229 

Swan, Thame - - - 230" 
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Map Publishers. 

Alden & Co. Ltd., Oxford - 
Darbishire & Stanford, Oxford 231 
Johnston, W. & A. Keith, 

Edinburgh- - - - 232 

Oxford Marmalade. 

Cooper, F., Oxford - {&oni) 

Oxford Pictorial Postcards 

Alden & Co. Ltd., Oxford - 224 

Oxford SausageManufac- 
tory. 

Wiblin, John, Oxford . - 222 

Photographers. 

Hills & Saunders, Oxford - 226 
Vasey, W. J., Abingdon - 229 

Printers and Publishers. 

Alden & Co. Ltd. , Oxford - 233 

Restaurants. 

Boffin, Oxford - - - 221 
City Restaurant, Oxford - 223 
Lloyd'sCafeCo. Ltd.,Oxford (caver) 

Steamboat Service. 

Salter's Thames Steamers ifronit) 

Water-Colour Artist. 

Shuffrey, J. A., Oxford - 224''S 



Near Oxford, — Advertisements, 
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MOTORS. CYCLES. TRAILERS. 




John Collier & Sons, 

105. ST. ALDATE'S. OXFORD 



(adjoining the Post Office). 
Established 1877. 
Telegrams — Colliers, Cycles, Oxford. 



Telephone No. 103X. 



Sole Agency for the 'HUMBERETTE' and HUMBER CARS, 

Hiimber^ Singer^ Rover and Kerry Motor Cycles^ and Humber, 

Lea-Francis^ Rover ^ Singer, Raglartand Galcott Cycles, 

Every description of Motor and Cycle Accessory. 

Motors, Cycles, Trailers, Invalid Chairs, Mail Cars and Perambulators for Hire. 

REPAIRS, RE-PLATING AND ENAMELLING. 

GABAGE, Castle Street. PETROL. 

North Oxford Branch, 200, Banbury Boad. 



Catalogues, Quotations and Terms on application. 
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Near Oxford. — Advertisements, 



Oxenford Kail ^S2«.^ 

15, Aagdalen St., Oxford. 




oxenford 
Hall 
situated in 
the centre of 
Oxford, close 
to the 
Martyrs' 
Memorial, 
and will be 
found very 
convenient 
for Visitors. 



Board ana 
Residence. 

TERMS. 
From 30/- to 
3 guineas per 
week. 

From 6/- 
per day. 

Private Sitting 
Rooms by 
Arrangement. 



.X5X MISS WATSON. 




The *ISIS' Boardins: Establishment, 

49. 51 6 53, IFFLEY ROAD, OXFORD. 

Opposite Christ Church Cricket Ground, and Five Minutes from Magdalen 

College and Examination Schools, close to the Tram. 

Terms: £1 6s. to £2 10s. weekly", 6s. to 7s. 6d. daily. 

Table d'Hote at 6.30. 

Mrs. ALFRED JEFFERY. Proprietress. 



Near Oxford. — Advertisements. 



Visitors will find every accommodation 

AT 

BOFFIN'S 

©ytort) IRestaurant 

107. HIGH STREET. 
OXFORD, 

ALSO AT THE 

CENTRAL 

lea, Coffee and Refreshment Rooms, 

"CARFAX." 

Large Assortment of Bread, Cakes, Pastry and 
Chocolates always in Stock. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 

WEDDING RECEPTIONS. 

(Barren ant) IRiver iparties. 



RIVER HAMPERS ALWAYS) READY. 
Plate, Glass, Cutlery, &c., lent on hire. 
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Near Oxford. — Advertisements, 



JOMK WIBJLIN5 

famili? Butcber, 




g*>*r»* * **r— \* 



Maker of the Celebrated ROYAL OXFORD SAUSAGES 

FINEST QUALITY ONLY. 
31, ST. GILES' STREET, OXFORD. 



Families waited on Daily for Orders. 



Price List on Application. 



Near Oxford. — Advertisements, 
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THE CITY RESTAURANT 

(Fourth door from Carfax), 

Corn^Market Street, Oxford. 



H. J. PIKE. 
-5^ Qoo/(, Qonfectiorjer, arjd Caterer. 2^ 

Luncheon, Tea, & Dining Roo/as. 

Hot Dinners every day from 12 till 3. 
Large Rooms for Parties. Every convenience. 

Hampers packed for River Parties. 



A full Stock of Requisites for Inspection. 

Cameras, Plates, Printing-Out Papers, 

Of most makers. 

Printing Frames, Dishes, Nejative 
Boxes, etc 

MOUNTS IN GREAT VARIETY. 



SQUIRE, 

pbotograpbic 
Cbemist, 

OXFORD, 



CHEMICALS, Tabloids, Cartridges, 

Developing Solution, of prominent makers. 

Private Formula Compounded. Developing 

and Printing at Reasonable Charges. 



I Dark Room^ for chattging only, FREE. 
Address : 

41, QUEEN STREET. 
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Near Oxford. — Advertisements. 225 

OXFORD CYCLE & MOTOR CAR CO. 
68, St. Giles' 

(Opposite St. John's Coll.) 
OXFORD. 

Cars for HIRE by the Hour, Day or Journey. 

ORIGINAL 

Water-Colour 2)^«vings 

BY 

J. ALLEN SHUFFREY, 

OF THE 

Oxford Colleges and Gardens, 

Jhe interior of Christ Church Cathedral, 

AND MANY PLACES OF INTEREST IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
MAY BE OBTAINED OF 

Messrs. RYMAN & CO., High Street, 

OR OF THE Artist, 

12, THORNCLIFFE ROAD, 

BANBURY RQad, Oxford. 

SKETCHING LESSdNS DURING THE SEASON. 



226 Near Oxford. — Advertisements, 




Hills and Saunders, 

(By special appointment to the late Queen Victoria) 

^rinfstlUrs, ^publtsj^ers anb picture J^rame ^ahers, 
CORN-MARKET STREET, OXFORD. 



Portraits in Carbon, Platinum^ Sepia Matty Collodio-Chloridej 
Silver, and various other permanent processes. 



THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 

Pbotodrapbs or oxford and Us Dddbbourbood 



TO SELECT FROM, 



ENGRAVINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AUTOTYPES, &c. 



Messrs. Hills and Saunders have just re-built their large Portrait 
Studio. It now possesses the best methods of lighting the sitter, and affords 
facilities for producing the best results. 

Aticftdance ivith Camera to any part of the Kingdom, 

Oxford, 1£ Corn -Market Street. 



Near Oxford, — Advertisements. 227 

W. C. Brotherton h Son. 

NEAR TOWN HALL. 



^rvHque 'purnHure and Sundries. 

Inspection Invited. 
General Retairs and Restorations by experienced Workmen. 



NOTICE 

To Visitors to Blen- 
heim and Woodstock. 
Cycles are not allowed 
in the Park. 

THEY CAN BE 

STORED AT 

A. ROBINSON & CO., Cycle Agents, 

HIGH STREET, WOODSTOCK (near Station). 

SMALL REPAIRS WHILE YOU WAIT. 

Branches : Banbury Road, Oxford ; Banbury Road, Kidlington. 




2 28 Near Oxford, — Advertisements. 

'*XME 1-AlYlB" 

FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL AND POSTING HOUSE, 

WALLINQFORD, BERKS. 

(Three Minutes' Walk from the River.) 
JACKSON S. LAWRENCE, Proprietor. 

This well-known Old-established House will be found replete with every 
comfort for 

BOATING PARTIES, TOURISTS, &c. 

Excellent accommodation tor Motorists. 

Capacious and Elegant Dining Room for Large and Small Parties. 

Agent for Messrs. Salter" Bros.' Steamers. 

A Special Luncheon prepared daily in readiness for passengers 

travelling by the Oxford and Kingston Steamers. 

Every accommodation for passengers breaking their 
journey for the night or longer time at moderate terms. 
Jl StadC CoaCi) runs daily at 11.30 from the Randolph Hotel, Oxford, to 
Wallingford. -m BILLIARDS ^ 

Omnibuses leave the Hotel for the G.W. Railway to meet every train. 

G. F. W. CORNEBY, 

LAUNCH AND BOAT BUILDER. 

TOWN LANDING STAGE, 

WALLINGFORD. 



The most convenient landing stage for Hotels, Post Office, 
and G.W.R. Station. 

Launches and Boats to Let, Housed, Repaired, 
Varnished, &c. 



Near Oxford, — Advertise^mnis. 229 



ifeatbevs ^^ Ibotel 




Centre of the Market Place, WALLING FORD. 

Every Accommodation for Boating Parties, Motorists, &c. 

Head Quarters of Cyclists' Touring Club. 

Good Stabling. Choice Wines and Spirits. 

J. HEDLEY, Proprietor. 




W. J. VASEY. 
?hotographie 5tores, 12-16 Broad Street, ABINfiDON. 

EVERY REQUISITE FOR PHOTOGRAPHY SUPPLIED. 

VIEWS OF THE DISTRICT. 

DEVELOPING. PRINTING. TONING. ENLARGING. 

PICTURE FRAMING. 

ALDEN & CO. LTD., 

BOCARDO PRESS, 

Telephone, 0376. 35, CORN-MARKET ST., OXFORD. 



2^0 Near Oxford. — Adveriisements, 

THAME. 

Visitors wiH find every accommodatlorj at the 

SWAN HOTEL, 

C^ZT-C* Ibousc* 

SPACIOUS DINING ROOM. 

GOOD COOKING. MODERATE CHARGES. 

G. A. BAKER, Proprietor. 

FRANK SWEET. 
O^cle anb Qotot Qnotneet, 

NEWBURY STREET. 

WANTAGE. 



Petrol, Spare Parts, and Repairs to Motor Cars, 
Motor Cycles and Cycles. 



Near Oxford, — Advertisements : 231 

THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE. 

DARBISHIRE & STANFORD, LTD., 

Kemp Hall, High Street, Oxford. 

MAPMAKERS, MAPSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 



ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. Sheets containing 
Oxford and Environs always in Stock. 

Bartholomew's J-inch contoured Map of Great Britain 

For Motoring, Cycling, and Walking. 

FOREIGN GOVERNxMENT SURVEY AND TOURIST 
MAPS OF ALL KINDS. 



MAPS OF THE THAMES AND THE BROADS. 

By William Stanford. 

Drawn on a scale of 2 inches to the Mile, showing Railway Stations, 
Hotels, Inns, Post Offices, and places of interest on or near the rivers or 
Broads. The price of the Maps printed in black or blue on untearable 
paper and folded in a neat cover is i/. each nett. Post free i/i each. 

The Oxford River. A Map of the Thames from Northmoor to Day's 
Lock. 

The Henley River. A Map of the Thames from Shiplake to Marlow ; 
with an inset plan of Henley Royal Regatta Course. 

The Molesey River. A Map of the Thames from Laleham to 
Kingston ; with inset map of the River Wey and the Wey Canal. 

The Cambridge River. A Map of the Cam from Barrington to Ely. 

The Norfollt Broads. In two sheets, each 40 by 27 inches. 

The Northern sheet includes Stalhani, Wroxliam, and Great Yarmouth. 
The Southern sheet includes Rockland, Beccles, and Lowestoft. 
Price i/. each fiefi. 
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Should be in every Office and Private Library. 

The Maps, besides showing all the Railways and Canals, answer quite 
well for ordinary reference. 

W. A A. K. JOHNSTON'S 

RAILWAY AND CANAL MAPS. 

Showing each Railway System in a particular colour attd marking, and 
the Canals in a distinctive Colour, 



ENGLAND and WALES, size. 50 by 42 in. Price 10 - 
SCOTLAND, size, 35i by 29^ inches - - 5/- 

IRELAND, size 35^ by 29i inches - - 5/- 

The above Maps may t)e had mounted on Cloth, Rollers, ami Varnished, oj 

on Cloth, and in titled Cloth Case, at these prices. 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 

W. A A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD., . 

Geographical, Educational, and General Publishers, 

Edina Works, Easter Road, 20 South St. Andrew St., Edinburgh, 

7 Paternoster Square, LONDON, E.G. 

A I rkMn WITNEY CART, 
• /v. l^VfllvJ* WAGON, CYCLE, and 
L MOTOR WORKS, 

Telegrams — 'Cycle, Witney, Oxon.' 

io8 & iio, High Street, The Bridge, WITNEY, Oxon. 

Established over a Century. 

House Carpenter, Undertaker, and Wheelwright. 



Agent for Motors and Cycles — Humber, Raleigh, Swift^ Singer, Elswick, 

Rover, Sparkbrook, Mohawk, Calcott, Centaur, Gloria, A lid ay and Onions, 

and Fleet and Globe Cycles. 



ALWAYS A large STOCK OF LUCAS S ACCESSORIES TO SELECT FROM. 

Replating and Enamelling a Speciality. Certified Repairer to the C. T. C. 

MAKER OF THE REAL WITNEY BLANKET CYCLE. 

Ladies* and Gents' Cycles^ Mail Carts^ and Trailers on Hire, 

MOTOR Garage and Inspection Pit. 



Near Oxford.— Advertisements. 233 

Stgbts an& Scenes in ©yforb (tit)? anb 
IHnivereit^. 

Described l»y Thomas Whittakrr, B.A., Exeter Coll , and illustrated with 
upwards of One Hundred Plates after Original Photographs. 

With an Introduction by Gkorge Saintsbury, M.A., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. (Published by Cassell & Co. Ltd.) 
Complete in One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 
only 10/6 tiet. 

-^m Hlbum of IpbotoGiapbs, ^e*- 

Containing a SET of TWENTY Views for ONE SHILLING. 

Also another SET, containing Twelve Beautiful Collotype 
Photographs, 4J-in. by 3-in., for SIXPENCE. 



[ 2 Permanent Photographs, in envelope, for One Shilling (two sets). 



The Photochrom Co.'s beautiful Coloured Photographs of Oxford 
and other subjects, i/. each. 



©yfort) IDiew post Carbe, 

in Sixpenny, Ninepenny and Shilling: Sets. 

Visitors are invited to inspect the large and varied stock. 

ALDEN & CO. Ltd. 

35, CORN-MARKET ST. (opposite St. Michaers Church). 



A few yards north of the CLARENDON HOTEL, and opposite the old Saxon 
'luvNer of St. Micnael's Church ^sit« of Bocardo, North Gate.^ 



Alden & Co., Ltd. 

Sit;,. THE BEST HANDBOOK TO OXFORD, 

o^ well known and appreciated in both hemispheres. 

£^ I ^^ m^ mL9 J ^^ Annually revised, always accurate and up-to-date 

^^ " ^^ "■ '^ ^^ with over 100 Illustrations from original draw- 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ings and photographs, handy pocket size, bound 

^^^V F^^^ R! 1^ in cloth, with new coloured map, key plan, and 

appendix, *' Old Oxford," price One Shlllini{. 

^^ I J I ^^ ^T Cheap edition in paper, without the appendix and 
^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ * coloured map. Sixpence. 

Colonel Theodore A. Dodg:e, of the U.S. Army, writing from the "Clarendon 
Hotel," said: " It is a most perfect cicerone : the only Guide he has ever had 
in his hand, and he has used so-called Guides in all parts of the world." 

3 his tesfiniony has been endorsed by thousands of visitors, eminent members of 
the University and the press. The guide has been adopted as their Official 
Handbook by the British Association, the British Medical Association, the 
Society of Chemical Industry, and many other public bodies. 

THEY ALSO PUBLISH THE 

Best Guide Books to the Rivers & the Roads round Oxford. 



Tourists will find at this Establishment a large and choice collection of 

PHOTOGRAPHS, PHOTOCHROMS, ETCHINGS. POST CARDS. 

VIEW BOOKS. Ac. comprising all the best views of tne Colleges. i.nd 

picturesque scenes in the neighbourhood. 

Historical and Architectural Books on Oxford by the best authorities. 

The Arms of the Colleg:es, illuminated or emblazoned on shields. 

OXFORD BIBLES & PRAYER BOOKS (Edward VII. Edition) in great 
variety, and numerous other souvenirs of an Oxford visit. 

-»>4. Information is at all times gladly afforded to strangers. -k«~ 



* Alden 6 Co., Ltd., * 

35. CORNMRKET STREET. OXFORD 



Rendez=vou5. 

LLOYD'S ORIENTAL CAFE, 
45 & 46, Corn-Market Street, 

Is 

The most Central and Delightful 

Rendez-vous in Oxford. 

Splendid Smoking Qallery. 



LUNCHEONS & AFTERNOON TEAS 

DAINTILY SERVED WITH DESPATCH, 



TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, & CHOCOLATE 
ALWAYS READY, 

Moderate Ctiarges by Fixed Tariff. 



TEA AND COFFEE SPECIALISTS 
AND MERCHANTS. 




If* ; 



